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WITZERLAND’S attitude toward Russia 
since the murder there of the Russian envoy, 
Voronsky, has been so wrong-headed that it 

is a comfort to see the League dragoon the Alpine 
republic into line. On a threat to take the disarma- 
ment conference to some point 
where Russia could attend, 
Switzerland yielded, perhaps 
because she finally saw the 
light, perhaps because the hotel 
business thrives on international 
conferences. So Russia is to get 
deserved apologies and dam- 
ages, since the judicial conduct 
of the case against the murderer 
was the sorriest sort of farce. 

Presumably Russia will send delegates to the pre- 
liminary conference on disarmament now in session. 
If so, the deadlock which has long tried the patience 
of the conferees may be eased; at any rate, the nego- 
tiations will proceed with revived vigor. As long as 
Russia remained aloof, European nations were nat- 
urally reluctant to reduce land forces. Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Roumania, holding lands for- 
merly Russian, feel they must hold the marches 








against Bolshevism at all costs. Fear of Russia rides 
as far as France, chief backer of the border states, 
and conditions French resistance to army cuts. If 
Russia means business in this matter of disarma- 
ment, therefore, the consequences may be great. 

A difficulty, however, arises in the general lack of 
confidence in Russian intentions. Should Russia 
promise to reduce her armies, there would be no way 
of determining whether she was actually doing so. 
Germany, where travel is easy and unrestricted and 
where missions of inquiry flourish, is still suspected 
of possessing soldiers and munitions in excess of her 
quota. Yet Germany is divided from her neighbors 
by no such rift of opinion as divides Russia from the 
rest of Europe. The political issue of Marxian dogma 
raised by Russia is of such intensity that it is bound 
to color all her international relations for years to 
come, even those which have little or no bearing on 
the institution of private property itself. 

From this diplomatic settlement of Russian 
claims on Switzerland, however, it is clear that the 
rest of Europe is finding ways and means of dealing 
with Russia. No longer is Russia a complete outcast. 
Her representatives are to sit in a grave and compre- 
hensive international conference; and France, the 
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most bitter of Soviet antagonists a few years ago, is 
even now negotiating a debt settlement with Russian 
representatives. The French financial stake in the 
Russia of the czars was huge, and Paris has high 
hopes of recovering a large part of the debt which 
now stands on the record as repudiated. If these 
negotiations succeed, the United States will remain 
the only first-class power which has not met Russia 
for the purpose of reaching an accounting. The sum 
involved as between Russia and the United States 
is a mere bagatelle compared with the Franco- 
Russian claims and counterclaims, and a dollars- 
and-cents settlement is of comparatively little 
importance to us. Perhaps of more worth is our 
present aloof policy which careful observers feel has 
already brought Russia perhaps fifty per cent along 


the road to economic sanity. 


News Thieves and Their Fences 


OTH the news thief and the newspaper fence 
who receives and markets his stolen goods are 
contemptible. Of the two the latter is the more 
contemptible, since it presumes to virtue. The theft 
of Governor Smith’s reply to the Marshall letter, 
and its publication in several newspapers which we 
shall not advertise by naming, is a peculiarly 
flagrant case of news larceny. 

Here the fruit of one editorial imagination was 
callously plucked by others. The imaginative editor 
was entirely willing to have the newspapers broad- 
cast the document at one and the same moment. 
He played fair with all- newspapers as a whole, 
believing that each of them would play equally fair 
with him. But some editorial consciences, blunted 
by competition, must needs have that document at 
whatever price to honor, and publish it first. So they 
bought it of a traitorous employee of a printing 
plant. Yet these newspapers editorially wonder at 
crime and preach ethics to their readers. __ 

It is time that the press seriously undertook to 
police itself against the growth of such gross inde- 
cency. On the whole, newspapers observe release 
dates strictly; in most offices that is a point of 
honor, and accidents are guarded against with all 
possible rigor. As a result, many important docu- 
ments reach editors by mail in advance of publica- 
tion. This practice permits publication in full at 
small cost, saves the newspapers money as com- 
pared with telegraph tolls, gives the public better 
news service, and permits editorial staffs to study 
the documents at length before passing judgment 
upon their contents. Whatever tends to break down 
confidence in editorial honor in matters of this kind 
must inevitably restrict this practice, to the detri- 
ment of those newspapers which have always been 
scrupulous in observing release dates. We suggest 
that the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, or whatever body it is that handles the joint 


concerns of the press, should discipline the culprits 
in the At/antic-Smith case so thoroughly that in the 
future a responsible editor will shy from stolen copy 
as he would from stolen bonds. 


Knights of the Air 


O Commander Richard E. Byrd and to his 
pilot, Floyd Bennett, we express our sympathy 
in the accident which has — for the present, at least 
— ruled them out of the endeavor to fly from New 
York to Paris. And we wish, at 
the same time, to express our 
admiration of the sportsman- 
ship characteristic of the first 
man to fly across the Pole. No 
sooner had he recovered in the 
hospital from the first effects of 
his fall than he offered to help 
in every way possible the avia- 
tors who will probably direct 
the flight of the Bellanca mono- 
plane in an attempt at the voyage from which he is 
barred. To Acosta and Chamberlin, who recently 
broke all records for endurance flying, he offered — 
according to the New York Times — “the benefit of 
his experience and volunteered to go over all the 
charts, maps, and diagrams with them step by step 
and train them in the use of the instruments.” That 
is the kind of thing Commander Byrd would do. 
Because he does that kind of thing so quietly and 
naturally, the world recognizes him as not only a 
great flyer and a brave explorer, but as a gentleman 
and a sportsman, as genuine as he is modest. 





A Plea for Justice 


OVERNOR FULLER of Massachusetts has 
had a continual struggle with the Legislature 
of his State ever since the’ beginning of the year. 
What with a succession of vetoes, numerous wrangles 
over banking and other bills, several personal 
though only verbal encounters with legislators, he 
has hardly endeared himself with the representatives 
of the people, even though his popular prestige has 
dwindled but little. This would not be a matter of 
national importance were it not for the fact that the 
destinies of Messrs. Sacco and Vanzetti rest in the 
hand of the governor, and that the latter, because of 
his relationship with his Legislature, seems unwilling 
to take any action until the latter has adjourned. 
This is unfortunate. Debate over the merits of the 
case, over many of the facts even, has reached such 
an acute stage that delay on the part of the governor 
engenders a constantly growing amount of heat. 
Professor Frankfurter’s writings and a recent plea 
to the governor by such reputable and distinguished 
citizens as Bishop Lawrence and Roland W. Boyden 
have created in the minds of many highly esteemed 
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and ultraconservative men and women a genuine 
doubt as to the guilt of Sacco and Vanzetti. How- 
ever, they hesitate to express that doubt publicly 
lest by so doing they give encouragement to the 
active and violent radicals who, throughout the trial 
of thecase, have been vehement in their denunciations 
of Judge Thayer and the courts of Massachusetts. 
In other words, they are fearful of anything that 
might lead radicals to believe that by intimidation 
and propaganda the course of the courts can be al- 
tered, or, to put it still another way, they insist on 
mixing justice with class consciousness and so em- 
phasize more than ever that the issue in the case is 
much more one of radicalism against conservatism 
than of seeking the truth. 

If, as seems likely, the governor bases his action 
on the clemency plea on the advice of a disinterested 
group, the finding of that group may well end all the 
present fruitless discussion. For that reason we hope 
for early action, particularly as the death chair has 
been ordained for early July and a scant ten weeks 
alone remain. 


How Long, How Long?r 


fe the Borough of Queens, New York, the Gray- 
Snyder trial has begun with all modern conven- 
iences for reporters, newspaper draftsmen, sob-sisters, 
and tabloid specialists. This dreary drama of 
adultery, lust, drunkenness, and blood promises to 
be touted by our moron press as the greatest show on 
earth. It will surpass the Hall-Mills case and the 
Peaches-Daddy rifted lute as “sure-fire” stuff for 
the tabloid audience. Our newspapers — with a few 
honorable exceptions — may be relied on to con- 
tinue the great campaign of education in crime, 
perversion, murder, and passion which our courts 
have tacitly encouraged of late. 

To our mind, this is a far more serious. business, far 
more demoralizing, far more insidious than the pub- 
lication and sale of such novels as “Elmer Gantry,” 
to which the distinguished /i#térateur, District At- 
torney Foley of Boston, objects. Few children and 
comparatively few morons have strength and en- 
durance sufficient to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest so imposing a volume as “Elmer Gantry.” 
But the feeblest intelligence can gratefully absorb 
its daily dose of sin and filth from Queens. 

Only one good thing, except possibly justice, 
promises to emerge from this unhappy case; that is, 
the new attitude of the expert alienists employed 
both by the State and the defense toward their func- 
tions. Heretofore, if a murderer attempted to avoid 
the penalty of his crime by the plea of insanity, the 
State employed two eminent alienists who duly re- 
ported that the prisoner was sane. The. prisoner 
employed two equally eminent alienists who were 
unanimous in their conviction that the prisoner was 
insane at the exact moment when the crime was 





committed. The alienist in the murder trial had be- 
come a disreputable figure, casting little credit on 
his own profession or the courts of law. 

In the present instance, four alienists employed by 
the State and the defense examined the defendant, 
Gray. Both the State’s attorney and the counsel for 
the defense were virtually pledged to abide by 
their decision, unless they sharply disagreed. Had 
they pronounced Gray insane, he would in all prob- 
ability have been promptly sent to an asylum for his 
kind. Instead, they unanimously declared him to be 
sane, and he must stand trial for the deeds for which 
he was responsible. 

This is a distinct advance in-our criminal proce- 
dure — an advance which would have occurred long 
since if there had been any real desire to clarify the 
confused mass of law known — somewhat ironically 
— as the process of justice. 


Chiang Sees White 


HE Chinese, as we have observed several times 

in these columns, are too clever to be fooled by 
Communism. Chiang Kai-shek may be endangering 
the present progress of the Nationalist movement 
by seeing white and chasing 
Reds, but his stand is the only 
one consistent with the Chinese 
social system, which from time 
immemorial has been one of 
clan and family control. If he 
had taken the opposite course 
toward state control of wealth, 
his movement would have been 
doomed to ultimate defeat in 
spite of temporary successes. 

In a country of dismally low living standards, 
with a permanent bread line of perhaps 25,000,000 
starving Chinese, Communistic doctrine could 
hardly fail to win mob support. But mobs are never 
dependable; the propertyless are rarely as deter- 
mined as the propertied. Chiang has tied himself, 
therefore, to the more stable elements of the 
population. His action gives the lie to propagan- 
dists who have been busy rousing anti-Chinese 
feeling by deliberately confusing Nationalism with 
Bolshevism. 

Months ago it was apparent that the Russian 
game in China might easily go against the Mus- 
covites. Diplomats who enter another nation to 
take a strong line in its internal affairs contrary to 
local tradition risk being chased out at the rope’s 
end. If Chiang triumphs in this internal fight for 
the control of the Kuomintang — and there is 
every likelihood that he will — Borodin and his 
group will soon be on their way back to Moscow. 
The other powers, we feel, could hasten this elimina- 
tion by taking General Chiang more seriously as a 
conservative force and paying less heed to the 
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unfortunate aspects of minor fracases which are the 
inevitable accompaniment of civil war. 


And Another Question 


NE Presidential candidate has been smoked out 
on a vital issue. President Coolidge’s turn is 
due to come next. He will soon be asked to declare 
in so many words whether he intends to run again, 
though the question may not be 
pressed until Senator Butler 
returns from his Western trip 
and reports on the national 
attitude as he finds it. The 
former Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is not at all clairvoyant 
in reading the public mind, 
however, and may easily under- 
estimate the opposition to 
another term for Coolidge. Sen- 
ator Fess of Ohio, the other self-appointed spokes- 
man for the Coolidge forces, already has announced 
that he finds small trace of anti-third-term feeling; 
but this stalwart champion of the President may 
merely have discovered what he set out to discover. 
In some quarters Thompson’s victory in Chicago 
is interpreted as another piece of Coolidge luck, since 
it damages Governor Lowden’s prestige in his own 
State. In the intricacies of Illinois politics we are all 
at sea, but our guess is that Western farmers do not 
take their cues from Chicago. Just now the farmers 
are too busy to do much talking, but they will be 
heard from later unless crop prices improve, which 
seems altogether unlikely in view of recent market 
trends. While the present drift seems definitely to be 
toward four more years of Coolidge, we suspect he 
will have a harder time getting over the third-term 
hurdle than most people now suspect. The third- 
term issue is an emotional one, and any emotional 
question can snowball into huge proportions in a 
very brief time. 





Baseball for Business 


| lade fall baseball for business only ran a “high 
temperature; now it steps forth briskly as the 
public rattles through the turnstiles. Those grand 
old men of the game, Cobb and Speaker, are safely 
berthed again at salaries large enough to let them 
forget they were once read out of organized baseball 
by the big chief. All they did was to change uni- 
forms. The captains and the kings may depart when 
the shouting and the tumult die, but not the grand 
old men. They tottered back during the winter. 
To a layman unversed in the canon law of base- 
ball, it appeared that these grand old parties had 
been hippodroming. That is to say, one had, seem- 
ingly, let the other win when it would help the other 
without hurting himself. Nothing much came of this 


‘courtesy in the way of dollars and cents, and the 


public — such a lovely, soft-hearted public — con- 
cluded that the sin, if any, was merely venial. So it 
took the grand old men once more to its capacious 
bosom, after which there was nothing the czar and 
subczars could do but to let them play. 

We have never taken professional baseball as 
seriously as the daily press does. We refused to get 
excited by the hippodroming charges when they 
were brought; indeed, in view of the highly profes- 
sionalized character of the sport, its contracts and 
its prejudice against letting local boys play on the 
home team, the wonder is that each league schedule 
is not a grand march by mutual consent from 
beginning to end. 

The truth is that the first-rate minds of baseball 
pay too much attention to keeping baseball pure 
and not enough to keeping it lively. For baseball 
has evolved until it is nowadays less sport than 
drama — open-air drama on a large scale, congenial 
entertainment for the shut-in masses on their after- 
noons off. As such it flourishes and deserves to 
flourish; but we resent the hypocrisy of the owners 
in trying to make the public believe that the base- 
ball diamond is a place where selfless patriots sweat 
their lives away for the glory of a game. 


Shaking the Cherry Trees 


” an unprejudiced firm of accountants were to 
audit Japan’s books, its report might rid a 
vociferous American minority of the notion that the 
island empire of the Mikado is a serious menace to 
the peace of the world. For years cool observers have 
believed that Japan has been traveling beyond her 
strength, and the fact that a bank crisis is enough 
to bring on a government crisis indicates that her 
finances are at present under severe strain. In the 
political field one can see reflections of this weakness; 
in all her international relations, even in China, 
Japan is walking softly and spending little. 

A succession of earthquakes has hit Japan hard. 
The recent crisis is a direct result of the great Tokyo 
*quake, which threw a large trading firm into diff- 
culties, with consequent embarrassment to its back- 
ers, the semi-imperial Bank of Taiwan. But behind 
the earthquake is a history of rapid industrial devel- 
opment on the basis of scant natural resources, 
huge loans, heavy military expenses, and an un- 
healthy partnership between government and big 
business. As an industrial state, Japan is as yet raw 
and unseasoned. Trials are before her of so critical a 
nature that years must pass before she can afford 
war on a huge scale. The ending of her alliance with 
Great Britain robbed her of a sure drawing account 
in time of war. The situation revealed by the last 
Cabinet crisis ought to dispose effectively of the 
remnants of the Japanese war scare, so dear alike to 
yellow journals and the “‘big-navy”’ champions. 
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The Governor Replies 
(5: ALFRED E. SMITH has done both his 


church and the nation a timely service in 

answering so flatly and sturdily the ques- 
tions propounded to him by Charles C. Marshall of 
New York in the Atlantic Monthly for April. His 
answer may not make Smith President, though we 
think it greatly advances his candidacy, but his 
summary of the Catholic attitude toward public 
service in America does sweep away vast deposits of 
prejudice which have been accumulating for years. 

Naturally, the Governor drew strongly on the 
opinions of Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ire- 
land, prelates who in life were close friends of 
Presidents and keenly alive to the fact that their 
church in America occupied, and must ever occupy, 
a far different position than it does in Europe or 
where the time-honored European union of church 
and state has been perpetuated. Although one in 
ritual and dogma the world over, the Roman 
Catholic Church, like all far-flung institutions, in 
practice is influenced by local environments and 
national ideals. That church, in America, is essen- 
tially different from the same church in Quebec, so 
much so that stanch American Catholics have 
called Quebec a priest-ridden land, and French 
Canadian prelates more than once have expressed 
amazement at what seem to them shortcomings in 
American Catholicism. The present struggle in 
Rhode Island between the Roman Catholic bishop 
and some of his French Canadian parishes over the 
teaching of French in the parochial schools, the 
bishop standing out for English, reveals this conflict 
of views inside the church. It is therefore incorrect in 
fact, however logical in theory, to expect American 
Catholics to swallow whole and blindly Vatican 
opinions on the relations of church and state. 

So we have the governor of New York and his 
ecclesiastical counselors, who no doubt speak for the 
American hierarchy, denying, precisely as Gibbons 
and Ireland previously had denied, both the inten- 
tion and the right of the Roman Catholic Church to 
interfere in the state affairs of America. Papal 
encyclicals are held not to apply beyond the point 
where the state stakes out its claim to the control of 
society; the point is definitely made that Roman 
Catholic control of its membership ends with 
determining the status of its communicants within 
the church. All denominations exercise the latter 
jurisdiction, Protestant as well as Catholic. 

There are, of course, further arguments. to be 
spun on the almost endless thread of papal history. 
Quotations from clerical writers and from popes 
long dead and better forgotten will be drawn from 
the archives and discussed without reference to the 
spirit of the times or places in which they were 
written or the uses for which they were intended. 





The theologians will be in their element. But these 
wordy passages to come will never convince us that 
Al Smith can shed his Americanism of the here and 
now to the hurt of the American Constitution or the 
advancement of a medieval program originating in 
foreign minds and nourished in the seclusion of 
theological schools. The coercive power of American 
ideals is such that we believe ‘the governor of New 
York, who has been exposed to their full heat all his 
life, is more American than Roman Catholic. If a 
conflict of principle should arise in a jurisdiction he 
is administering, we belieye his Americanism would 
assert itself instinctively, even against the Pope. 
He would simply deny the church jurisdiction. 

In the United States thirty-five per cent of all 
church members are Roman Catholic. Can a coun- 
try which prides itself on equality of opportunity 
keep the Presidency permanently closed to each and 
every citizen in that communion? Unless the nation 
reneges on the promises it has ever held out to all 
its sons, it cannot isolate a large element of its 
population from hope of preferment to its highest 
office. The rest of us may as well accept the fact 
that some day, if the republic endures on the 
democratic basis established by its founders, there 
will be a Roman Catholic in the White House. 
Regardless of its effect upon his own candidacy, 
Smith’s letter to Marshall brings that event closer 
than it ever has been before. Even if he fails to win 
the prize, some other Catholic candidate eventually 
will profit by Smith’s reassuring exposition. 

The last and most memorable sentence of that 
letter is bound to sink deep into the American 
political conscience; truly, it is something for bigots 
to break their teeth on: 


In this spirit I join with fellow Americans of all 
creeds in a fervent prayer that never again in this 
land will any public servant be challenged because 
of the faith in which he has tried to walk humbly 
with his God. 


If there was a weakness in Smith’s reply to 
Marshall, it was in the quotation from his inaugural 
in which he disclaimed intention to wage an active 
campaign for the Presidency. Enough has happened 
since that inaugural was written to demonstrate 
that Smith stock is being consistently pushed in 
many influential quarters, particularly in the South. 
The passive note was sincere enough in the begin- 
ning; now it is off key. Smith is in the fight to a 
finish, is immeasurably stronger today than he was 
two weeks ago, and on the basis of recent counts is 
already credited with half of the votes in the 1928 
Democratic National Convention. If that conven- 
tion were majority ruled, Smith could be already 
written down a sure winner. As it is he is the most . 
formidable candidate and will remain so in spite 
of Mr. Marshall’s unfortunate attempts to prolong 
his inquisition to absurd lengths. 
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America’s Chinese Policy Analyzed 


By Stanley K. Hornbeck 


Government is trying to do, and what not, and 


entanglements, the International Settle- 
ment and the French Concession at Shanghai, 
with a population of nearly 1,200,000 Chinese and 
40,000 resident foreigners, presents today the 
appearance of a besieged city. More than 20,000 


— by trenches and _barbed-wire 


why. To know what the present policy is, it is nec- 
essary to understand what it has been — for the 
China policy of the United States has been, should 
be, and is, fortunately, a consistent one. 

The United States has certain advantages, as 


troops, and naval craft 
under eight foreign flags, 
have been rushed from 
foreign countries to this 
great Far Eastern port. 

American Marines to 
the number of 1,600 are 
among the forces which 
patrol the International 
Settlement; 1,560 reén- 
forcements are crossing 
the Pacific; and a similar 
number are being mobil- 








Since the first American vessel entered a Chinese 
port, the policy of the United States has been directed 
toward furthering the interests of Chinese and Ameri- 
cans alike. Dr. Hornbeck has been a student of China 
and her relations with the United States for the past 
twenty years. At present a lecturer on the Far East at 
Harvard College, he served as an adviser at the Paris 
Peace Conference and the Washington Conference, and 
has lectured in various colleges. His article is designed 
to clarify the whole sweep of America’s Chinese policy 
so important to an understanding of our moves in the 

present crisis 


compared with several 
other foreign powers, 
and certain disadvan- 
tages. It has, on the 
whole, an enviably clean 
record. American inter- 
est in China has been 
chiefly commercial and 
cultural. From the very 
commencement of off- 
cial intercourse between 
the United States and 
China, the position 


taken by the American 





ized on the West Coast, 





and will be dispatched 

immediately if necessary. For what purpose? Almost 
any American is ready to answer. But their opinions 
are in conflict. According to one, the American 
Government is stupidly hastening to the assistance 
of interests essentially British. According to another, 
the United States is interfering with China: “We 
would not let the Chinese maintain armed forces 
in our country; why should we have soldiers and 
battleships in theirs?” A third insists that the Gov- 
ernment has not gone far enough; he declares that 
we are even now depending upon the bayonets of 
other countries for the protection of American 
interests and American lives. 

What is the present China policy of the United 
States? 

Said Senator Borah at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
on April g, 1927: “There seems to be an impression 
that we are intervening in China, but we are doing 
no more than attempting . . . to insure the safety 
of our nationals there. We are not sending our 
armed forces to China to do battle with the armed 
forces of China. We are simply sending our men 
there to do police duty.”’ Could there be a clearer, 
saner statement? Will the opinion be expressed that 
Senator Borah is a biased supporter of the State 
Department, a champion in general of the foreign 
policies of the Administration? 

It is right that Americans should concern them- 
selves with regard to American policy and action 
in China. But if they do thus concern themselves, 
it is imperative that they try to understand what 
that policy is, and why; what the United States 


Government has been 
marked by a generous regard for the rights of China 
as a sovereign power and has consistently aimed to 
promote the interests of the Chinese people as well 
as those of the people of the United States. 


I preparing for the negotiation of the first Amer- 
ican treaty with China, the President and the 
Secretary of State declared officially that the 
United States had no desire to take anything from 
China and expected American citizens to respect 
and abide by China’s laws and customs. It was in an 
American treaty that the principle of noninterven- 
tion in the domestic administration of China was 
for the first time laid down, together with the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for the foreign nations in 
case the Chinese Government should desire expert 
assistance from abroad. It was an American Secre- 
tary of State who first formulated the doctrine that 
in reference to their “spheres of interest” in China 
the powers should follow with regard to each other 
and to the world the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity; and who, this principle having been approved, 
first made the proposal that the powers pledge 
themselves to respect China’s territorial and ad- 
ministrative entity. During the negotiations of 
1g00-Igo1 the American Government did every- 
thing possible to obtain amelioration of the harsh 
terms which were proposed by some powers in the 
post-Boxer settlement, and the United States has 
since remitted to China the whole of the unused 
portion of the Boxer indemnity payments which 
were allotted to it. 
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The American Government took a leading part in 
the Washington Conference, and must be given full 
credit — some say blame — for the fact that China’s 
affairs were so fully and so generously dealt with 
there, and has, therefore, a peculiar and large 
measure of responsibility in reference to and in 
consequence of the treaties concluded at that 
Conference. 

The American Government was prepared in send- 
ing its delegation to the Tariff Conference at Peking 
to go to the utmost length to which other powers 
might be moved to go toward creating in and for 
China a truly improved fiscal situation, and the 
American delegation did its utmost to carry out the 
spirit of its very liberal instructions. 

The American Government has been ready for 
more than twenty years to relinquish extraterri- 
torial rights when satisfied that the state of the 
Chinese laws, the arrangements for their adminis- 
tration, and other considerations warrant it in doing 
so. (See China-United States Treaty of October 8, 
1903, Art. XV; also the China-Japanese Treaty of 
same date, Art. XI; and the China-Great Britain 
Treaty of September 5, 1902, Art. XII.) 

The United States is more detached with regard 
to China than are several others of the powers most 
concerned. That diminishes the force, and with it 
the necessity, but increases the measure of its moral 
responsibility. At the same time the American peo- 
ple feel their responsibility in international affairs 
more lightly, probably, than do those of several 
others of the great powers. 


HE United States holds no ceded former Chinese 

soil, no leased territory, no sphere of interest, 
no railway zones in China, no concessions. It has, 
however, an established interest in and a share in 
the responsibility for the International Settlement 
at Shanghai. There are comparatively few Amer- 
icans in the service of the Chinese Government, 
comparatively few American officials, compara- 
tively few Americans engaged in railway or mining 
or other semipublic enterprises in China. In all, 
there are about 12,000 Americans resident in China, 
fewer in number than the nationals of at least three 
other powers. Two thirds of the American residents 
are missionaries and more than half of the remainder 
are engaged in merchandizing lines which do not 
compete with the Chinese. 

Americans ‘have a smaller financial investment, 
fewer banks and business houses, and less of ship- 
ping interest in China than has each of several other 
powers. It is estimated that the total American 
commercial investment in China approximates 
$70,000,000, gold. But the largest American invest- 
ment in China is in missionary enterprises. The 
American missionary investment — houses and 
lands, churches, schools, publishing houses, and so 
forth — is estimated at $80,000,000. As compared 


with this, the total Japanese investment is estimated 
at approximately $350,000,000, and the British in- 
vestment at $750,000,000. 


MERICAN trade with China, growing rapidly 
though it has been the past two decades, 
does not bulk large in the total of the overseas trade 
of the United States. The British Empire, Japan, 
and the United States supply approximately seventy 
per cent of China’s imports and take approximately 
sixty per cent of China’s exports. All other countries 
combined supply less than thirty per cent of the im- 
ports and take less than forty per cent of the exports. 
But the British and the Japanese are considerably 
larger than the American share. In 1924 the British 
Empire accounted for 700,000,000 h. taels of China’s 
total trade; Japan for 436,000,000 h. taels; and the 
United States for 292,000,000 h. taels. And these 
figures do not adequately indicate the relative im- 
portance to the three countries concerned of these 
items in their foreign trade: the China trade is of 
much more importance to the people of Great 
Britain and of Japan than it is to the people of the 
United States. 

The American Government has at all times 
sought one thing for Americans in China — equality 
of opportunity under conditions of safety and 
security. But this it has sought in all countries. It 
has employed the most favored-nation clause in all 
treaties which it has concluded with China. In the 
later treaties between China and the United States 
this is made reciprocal in reference to treatment of 
imports and exports. There are, too, in several of the 
treaties between China and the United States a 


number of other special and wholly reciprocal pro- 


visions — a fact which is, it would seem, generally 
overlooked in discussion of the “unequal treaties.” 
When, during the five years which ended in 1899, 
various powers had gone the limit in the “scramble 
for concessions,” Secretary Hay undertook to safe- 
guard the commercial future of the United States 
and check the movement toward partitioning China 
by asking for pledges on the part of the foreign 
powers with regard to equality of economic oppor- 
tunity; and in the next year, 1900, he declared 
officially that it was the policy of the American 
Government to respect the territorial and admin- 
istrative entity of China and its hope that the other 
powers would declare themselves to the same effect, 
and he succeeded in eliciting from them affirmations 
of their adherence to that principle. This was not 
altruism; it was motivated by sound considerations 
of self-interest on the part of the American Govern- 
ment; but it meant much for China as well as for 
the United States. 

The Hay Notes committed the United States 
and the other powers whose replies were favorable 
to a codperative policy — codperation in a course of 
self-denial and restraint. (Continued on page 475) 
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HERE are, of 
course, a num- 
ber of diligent 


and hard-working Con- 
gressmen who spend the 
short annual sessions in- 
dustriously working for 
their constituents and 


Back Stage in Washington 


Congress Craves the Creature Comforts 


Our Washington correspondent indulges in a little 
iconoclasm at the expense of our legislators in the capital. 
The new addition to the House office building, involving 
Turkish baths, another gymnasium, a swinwming pool, a 
roof garden, and $7,300,000, which was favored at the last 
session, he considers just one more accessory of official 
indolence. ‘‘The great men like to say that they are over- 
worked, but every one of them has an easier time in Con- 
gress than he would have out of it. On the whole, it’s a snap”’ 


seniority. Some of the 
members of both House 
and Senate have been 
able to divert to them- 
selves offices in the Cap- 
itol itself. And more 
room will be available 
there for the more 





at the nation’s business. 


harried of our lawmakers 





But offhand, I should 

say that they are in the minority. Half a dozen men 
in the House do the real work of that body: com- 
mittee chairmen, for the most part. The rest of the 
membership busies itself in looking after the small 
needs of constituents, visiting departments, and 
casually taking part in debates so that they may 
frank their speeches home. And unless he has been 
unusually conscientious, a younger member cannot 
make much impression among the great group of his 
colleagues. Few of them are industrious enough to 
make the effort. 

The average public man complains about the 
hardships of his office, its inconveniences, the favors, 
the odds and ends that he must do for his constit- 
uents. But by comparison with the average labors 
of an ordinary citizen, the politician’s lot appears 
pretty soft. Nine times out of ten he is more ex- 
hausted by his social activities or by the extralegis- 
lative strain of his poker parties than by the number 
of hours spent in signing mail, telephoning depart- 
ment heads, or reclining on a well-cushioned seat on 
the floor of the legislative assembly. 

The great men like to say that they are over- 
worked, but every one of them has an easier time in 
Congress than he would have out of it. On the whole, 
it’s a snap. The average Congressman has a weather 
eye out for his individual comfort. On such ques- 
tions there is no roll call. These things go through by 
“courtesy”’ and tacit understanding. 

One of the rawest steals recently attempted was 
the passage by the House of a measure to construct 
a new addition to its office building, to cost $7,300,- 
ooo. In the closing hours of the session — March 1, 
to be precise — this measure was taken up under 
suspension of the rules, requiring a two-thirds vote. 
When the question was finally put, the Speaker re- 
sorted to steam-roller tactics. A division was 


avoided. Every member got off scot-free; responsi- 
bility was divided among all. 

In the present office building each member has 
a room, light, airy, and well-furnished at govern- 
ment expense. If he is a committee chairman he has 
two, or maybe three, depending on his influence or 


when the new Supreme 
Court building is erected across the Plaza. 

Each Congressman receives $10,000 per annum, 
or $20,000 for his elected term, for which he puts in 
nine months of actual legislative work: three months 
in the odd years, and six months in the long session.” 
During the war Congress was in session almost con- 
tinuously. In normal times nine months proves the 
general rule. The rest of the time the member can 
conduct his own business, indulge in such Congres- 
sional junkets as he desires at minimum expense, or 
mend his political fences — a practice not general 
except at election time. 

In the present office building there is a gymna- 
sium. It is seldom used for its intended purpose. Not 
infrequently it serves as the background for a photo- 
graphic study of some large heavyweight preca- 
riously balanced on the parallel bars, or in his . 
B. V. D.’s, sparring with an imaginary partner. This 
always proves good publicity and is habitually 
printed by the newspapers back home. There is also 
a turkish bath where those who wish to reduce their 
waistlines or recover from last night’s social func- 
tions may be steamed out at public expense. 

The new building, or extension, authorized by the 
House would provide 266 new offices, or approx- 
imately two for each member, chairmen of com- 
mittees getting three or more. 


7 is intended to provide not only extravagant 
space for the business needs of the legisla- 
tors, however, but plans have been drawn to look 
after his physical and esthetic being as well. It is 
proposed to include another gymnasium, forty-five 
by seventy feet; a swimming pool, twenty-eight by 
124 feet; ample locker and shower facilities, and 
space for a lounge on the roof. 

If the members were to make full use of the 
gymnastic facilities provided at public expense they 
would have no time to perform the mental athletics 
necessary for the transaction of public business. 
Probably not more than twenty members use the 
present gymnasium regularly. No statistician has 
ever attempted to compile (Continued on page 476) 
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Greece Looks to Her Fathers 






Rediscovered Delphi, Mecca of Classic Pilgrims, Once More Throbs 
with Festival Activity 


By William Jourdan Rapp 


are to resound in the ancient theatre of 

Delphi, and the great stadium hollowed out 
of the rock of Parnassus is again to be the scene of 
athletic combat. This spring is to witness a modern 
revival of the Delphic festival of antiquity. Strange 
as it may seem, the spirit behind the revival is an 
American woman, Mrs. Eva Palmer Sikelianos. And 
the athletic games are to be in honor of George Cram 
Cook, an American poet who spent the last years of 


()'= more the ringing verses of A‘schylus 


* his life among the shepherds of Mount Parnassus, 


and whose body now rests in the graveyard of the 
little village of Kastri, Delphi’s modern successor. 

Delphi was the most celebrated religious center of 
the ancient Greek world. From the earliest times 
the grandeur of the scenery, the ice-cold springs, 
and the currents of air streaming from the gorges of 
the mountain filled men with a sense of awe. The 
gods seemed to haunt the spot. According to the 
legend, Delphi was the habitat of the dragon, Pytho, 
which Apollo slew when five days old. Here on the 
scene of the young god’s heroic act, a temple was 
built, clinging to the steep slopes of Parnassus in 
view of the Pheedriade, or Shining Rocks, and over- 
looking the deep valley of the Pleistos — a rushing 
torrent in spring, a trickling brook in summer. 

The ruins of the temple as well as those of the 
treasuries, stores, and theatre that surround it were 
covered until 1892 by the village of Kastri. Since 
then, however, Kastri has been removed to its 
present site adjoining the ruins of Delphi. French 
archeologists have almost completed the task of 
excavation after many years of labor. 

Even in ruins Delphi is magnificent to look upon. 
What a sight it must have been with its temple 
standing, its thousands of statues intact, and its 
Sacred Way crowded with worshipers from all parts 
of the Hellenic world. 


Like many Western Phil-Hellenes, from Lord 
Byron to George Cram Cook, Mrs. Sikelianos, 
whose husband is the distinguished Greek poet, 
Angelo Sikelianos, succumbed to the charm and 
romance of Greece. Her first adventure in the Greek 
arts consisted in a study of weaving, aimed at the 
reproduction of the ancient fabrics whose magnifi- 
cent folds are immortalized in the statues of Phidias 
and other Hellenic sculptures. 

“In studying the lives of the peasants,” she told 
me, “I realized how little use was made of the 
glorious arts and crafts of earlier times. Weaving is 
the most important home industry of the peasant 


- women, but the materials are plain and coarse, and 


the embroideries, instead of being original Greek de- 
signs, are obviously Oriental imitations. Yet there 
exist the graceful folds, rich drapery, and beautiful, 
simple designs of the ancient Greek costume to 
serve as patterns. 


“TT was unreasonable, of course, to expect the 
peasants to know or appreciate the culture of 
ancient Greece. But I knew that with patient effort 
and proper example they could be taught to imitate 
some of the ancient methods, and that these would 
be valuable to them in improving their own local 
crafts. In order to attract their interest, I set up an 
experimental weaving establishment in my own 
home. I learned to weave and to spin. I studied the 
costumes of the ancient Greeks by reading about 
them in their literature and by analyzing the rip- 
pling folds of the garments as shown in the 
ancient sculpturing and painting. I concluded that 
the modern Greeks could imitate the wonderful 
fabrics of old by using different combinations of 

warp and woof in their weaving. | 
“For some time I experimented with warp and 
woof of differing weights. 








That this spot should 


All that I learned I- 








have won the heart of 
an American poet is not 


surprising. Nor is it sur- 
prising that this same 
poet, when at death’s 
door, should request that 
his last resting place 


be beneath the walls 
where so many jour- 


neys ended. 


On May 9 and 10 the Greek poet, Angelo Sike- 
lianos, and his American wife will revive ‘' the glory 
that was Greece’ with a modern festival in the 
ancient theatre of Delphi. The fallen stones will echo 
to rediscovered music and the measures of AEschylus’ 
“Prometheus Bound,’ while athletic games and new 
dances after old patterns will be performed in the 
stadium on the slopes of Parnassus. Mr. Rapp, from 
first-hand knowledge, tells of the infinite labor that 

has gone into preparations for the revival 





taught to the peasant 
women, and today ma- 
terials are being woven 
in Greece which, I be- 
lieve, are identical with 
those of antiquity. The 
folds of some of the cos- 
tumes which have been 
woven for the actors and 
chorus taking part in 
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the ‘Prometheus’ of Aeschylus, which is to be played 


in the ancient theatre of Delphi as part of the , 


revived festival, hang like those of the garments of 
the beautiful figures of classic sculpturing.” 

As was the case with weaving, Mrs. Sikelianos’ 
interest in Greek music also grew out of her contact 
with the peasants. Enraptured with the beautiful 
melodies and unusual rhythms of the peasant songs 
and dances, she was eager to learn more about them. 
Since their music showed a range entirely different 
from either our Western music or that of Oriental 
countries, she became convinced that it bore a 
direct relation to the highly developed music of 
the ancient Greeks. 


ECHNICAL information, however, was limited. 

The music had to be learned by ear. The 
peasant and shepherd and bandit songs were not 
written down, but merely sung and passed on by 
memory from generation to generation. Further- 
more, they could not be written in European nota- 
tion nor could the piano nor any other instrument 
with fixed notes play them. To Western ears the 


songs sound monotonous. We are not accustomed to - 


the fine gradations of tone employed. There are 
forty intervals to the octave as against our twelve. 

The problem of recording these peasant songs was 
somewhat solved by a detailed study of the music of 
the Greek Orthodox Church, which is recorded by 
what is known as the Byzantine notation. This sys- 
tem of notation, with its strange intervals of quar- 
ter-tones, eighth-tones, half-tones, and so on, is 
capable of recording the peasant, shepherd, and 
bandit songs. Unfortunately, however, there are 
but a few individuals in the entire world who are 
masters of the Byzantine notation. 

In her search for assistance in learning this, Mrs. 
Sikelianos fortunately found Professor Psachos, the 


greatest living authority on Byzantine music. This * 


great scholar invented a marvelous pipe organ with 
a vast keyboard on which the Greek music can be 


played. With funds provided by Mrs. Sikelianos, 


the organ was built in Oettingen, Germany, and had, 


a successful hearing a year ago in Munich. 

In the Byzantine notation there is a musical 
literature as great in bulk as the whole repertory of 
European music. Because there has been no in- 
strument on which this music could be played, and 
because its nomenclature is so difficult to master — 
fifteen years have been considered the shortest time 
in which it could be thoroughly learned — it has 
been practically unknown, except by hearsay, to 
modern musicians. Professor Psachos’ organ, which 
has a pianola attachment, making it possible to 
reproduce the music mechanically once records are 
made, thus solves the problems of rendering and 
conserving this vast Byzantine musical literature. 
No longer does the survival of this music depend 
upon the passing on of the knowledge of a few aged 


- 


monks — a knowledge whose significance has been 
progressively less and less appreciated as the decades 
passed and Western music gained a stronger hold 
on modern Greece. 

Mrs. Sikelianos, in speaking of Greek music, said 
to me, “I have come to believe that music is the 
one ancient art of Greece of which we can obtain 
vital knowledge from the modern Greek people. 
It has been preserved throughout the centuries and 
is today a living, not a dead, art. The songs of the 
peasants have an endless variety, and their words 
are often collected by lovers of poetry. Their music, 
however, has been in general ignored by students. 
This is extremely unfortunate, as the study of peas- 
ant music leads naturally to an examination of the 
music of the Greek Orthodox Church which is 
written in eight musical modes, similar to the eight 
musical modes of ancient Greece. 

“These eight modes of the Greek Orthodox 
Church are eight manners of singing, each mode 
having its own scale with intervals entirely different 
one from another, with its own sharps and flats, and 
having different ways of unfolding the melody and 
different ways of ending it. 

“T do not hesitate in saying that I am thoroughly 
convinced that the little-known eight modes of the 
Greek Orthodox Church are the direct descendants 
of the eight modes of pagan Greek music, and that 
through a study of them we may arrive at an 
approximation of the music of Greece’s golden age.” 


ROFESSOR PSACHOS has written the music 
for the “Prometheus,” using the Byzantine 
modes. To correlate the dancing with the music, 
Mrs. Sikelianos has searched out every possible bit 
of information regarding ancient choreography. 
She discovered that the ancient Greek vases and 
bas-reliefs offered the best graphic portrayal of the 
various postures dancers might take. The ancient 
literature also offered some information. For many 
months she has been busy training a group of 
young women in dances based on these postures. 
Their rehearsals often take place on the Athenian 
Acropolis, and, with their beautiful hand-woven 
costumes against the magnificent background of the 
Parthenon or Erectheum, they are a glorious sight. 
The Delphic festival is to take place on May 9 
and 10. In addition to the presentation of the 
“Prometheus” in the ancient theatre, and the 


-athletic games, there will be concerts of Greek 


music on the organ of Professor Psachos, which 
will be taken to Delphi for the occasion, an exhibi- 
tion of peasant arts and crafts, and concerts of 
peasant songs accompanied by their dancers. 

It is hoped that many Westerners will visit the 
festival. Visitors are bound to come away with a 
finer appreciation of the glory of ancient Greece, 
and a better understanding of the character and 
quality of the modern Hellenes. 
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WEEDS GROW RANK NOW THROUGH THE INTERSTICES OF THE SACRED WAY TO THE TEMPLE, BUT THE STONES WILL SOUND AGAIN 
TO THE SCUFFING OF SANDALED FEET 


DELPHI RESURRECTED 


Although the Stones of the Ancient City That Hugged the Slopes of Parnassus Before Homer 
Was Even a Legend Will Never Rise Again, the Flavor of Its Finest Days Has 
Been Recaptured in the Revival of the Delphic Festivals 


GEORGE CRAM COOK, AN AMERICAN POET WHO SPENT THE LAST YEARS OF HIS LIFE AMONG THE PEASANTS OF THE PHOCIAN HILLS THAT HE LOVED SO WELL, NOW 
LIES BURIED BENEATH THE CRUMBLING WALLS OF THE TEMPLE. BEHIND HIS GRAVE TOWER THE “‘ SHINING ROCKS,’ THE TWIN CLIFFS OF THE PHAEDRIADAE, 
AND BEFORE IT THE VALLEY OF THE PLEISTOS FALLS AWAY TO THE LITTLE VILLAGE OF KASTRI 
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ge ae ay 


BY THE UNTIRING EFFORTS OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN, MRS. EVA PALMER ANGELO SIKELIANOS, PERHAPS THE FOREMOST CONTEMPORARY GREEK 
SIKELIANOS, THE REINCARNATION OF THE SPIRIT OF DELPHI HAS BEEN POET, IS WORKING WITH HIS WIFE TO RESTORE THE HELLENIC ARTS OF 
MADE POSSIBLE WEAVING, MUSIC, AND CHOREOGRAPHY TO THEIR FORMER PERFECTION 


ALL THAT REMAINS OF THIS PARTICULAR PART OF ** THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE."’ BUT EVEN THE RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF DELPHI RETAIN THE 
SPLENDID MIGHT THAT CONTRIBUTED TO THE BEAUTY NOW SO LONG VANISHED 
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EVEN THE TOPPLED COLUMNS AND 
THE LICHENED BLOCKS THAT FORM 
THIS MODERN BACKGROUND CANNOT 
VIOLATE IN SUCH AN _ INTERLUDE 
THE ATMOSPHERE OF AUTHENTICITY. 
YET SO FAITHFULLY HAS THE CLASSIC 
SPIRIT BEEN CAUGHT THAT IT IS NOT 
DIFFICULT TO PICTURE THAT BACK- 
GROUND AS IT MUST HAVE LOOKED 
IN THE DAY OF ITS PHYSICAL PERFEC- 
TION, BEFORE TIME AND MAN HAD 
DONE THEIR WORST 


THE INDEPENDENT 


DANCES PATTERNED CHIEFLY UPON THE 
MOTIFS OF ANCIENT GREEK VASES HAVE 
BEEN ARRANGED BY MRS. SIKELIANOS 
AS A PART OF THE MODERN FESTIVAL. 
NATIVE GIRLS HAVE BEEN PAINSTAK- 
INGLY TRAINED TO PERFORM THE 
HIGHLY STYLIZED CONVOLUTIONS OF 
THE CLASSIC DANCES WITHOUT SACRI- 
FICING GRACE AND SUPPLENESS TO THE 
RESTRAINT IMPOSED BY THE ONLY 
PRECEPTS THAT HAVE BEEN PRESERVED 


ONE OF THE MOST CONVINCING FEA- 
TURES OF THESE DANCES IS THE GLYPTIC 
QUALITY INHERENT IN THE POSTURES 
AND THE FALL OF THE DRAPERIES. 
EACH TUNIC IS HAND WOVEN JIN AS 
NEARLY THE MANNER AND STUFF OF 
THE ORIGINAL AS POSSIBLE. NO PRODUCT 
OF MODERN MACHINERY COULD AS- 
SUME AT THE SAME TIME THIS FLUIDITY 
OF LINE AND FOLD AND THIS SOLID 
RICHNESS OF FABRIC 
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HERMES 


THE PROGRAM FOR THE MODERN DELPHIC FESTIVAL WILL INCLUDE THE PRESENTATION, IN THE ORIGINAL MANNER, WITH DRAMATIC CHORUS AND ACCOM- 
PANYING MUSIC, OF ASSCHYLUS’ ‘‘ PROMETHEUS BOUND.” THESE MASKS CONSTITUTE THE ** MAKE-UP "’ OF FOUR OF THE FIGURES IN THE DRAMA 


VIOLENCE 
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When Is a Book Pure?’ 


By Frank Sibley 


privilege — and reform- 





OSTON seems 
just now to have 
joined Tennes- 


see in that region where 
the crackling of thorns 
under a pot is the only 
sound in sight, so to 
speak. The chief con- 
solation for both Boston 
and Tennessee is that 
they can stand it. Ten- 





Within the past month the district attorney 
and the police superintendent of Boston have 
suppressed the sale of more than a dozen current 
or near current novels as, according to statute, 
‘‘containing obscene, indecent or impure language 
or manifestly tending to corrupt the morals of 
youth.” The author, a well-known Boston news- 
paper man, calls the attention of the reformers to 
certain inconsistencies in their methods, and of 
the authorities, to their application of the law 


ers are like fish: they 
can’t wink. And the one 
real difficulty in choos- 
ing a censor is to find 
. one who knows how and 
when to wink, and who 
has the necessarily mo- 
bile eyelid with which 
to do it. 
The reformers, if such 
there be, are also a mite 








nessee gets the better of 


~ it, indeed, for she is 


accused only of ignorance; Boston has to bear the 
charge of prudery. Both populations are quoting 
Isaiah v: 20. It’s a foxy verse, that; anybody can use 
it against any opponent, and it has probably been 
the slave of thousands. 

Boston’s present experience isn’t making the 
judicious grieve — though some of them have been 
detected snorting a little. The appearance in the 
bookshops of a novel that was somewhat dirtily 
concerned with the cheap personality of a cheat 
who became a preacher and his promiscuous licen- 
tiousness got the district attorney of Suffolk County 
into a merry mess. The newspapers took it up, and 
gave thousands of dollars’ worth of free advertising 
by printing gratuitously a list of “filthy books for 
prurient people,” and the affair culminated in the 
visit of a New York publisher to Boston with a well- 
known and freely circulated novel which he sol- 
emnly sold to a police lieutenant for the purpose of 
making a test case in court. That particular book 
has been sold in Boston for two years, and there are 
probably three or four thousand copies of it on the 
bookshelves of New England homes as proper and 
pious as homes ever are nowadays. 

No decision has been reached on the point as to 
whether a New York publisher may send copies of 
his forthcoming books to Boston newspapers, 
whether the newspapers may review them, or 
whether readers of the reviews may purchase them; 
for of course, while the interstate commerce law 
holds and the mail serves, books judged to be im- 
proper may still be secured by writing, telegraphing, 
or telephoning to that Babylon, New York. Maybe 
they will have to come, as certain books once were 
advertised to come, in “sealed and unmarked 
packages.” 

Nobody knows who in Boston wants books sup- 
pressed. There is a law, of course; there is a law for 
everything. There is a law against kissing one’s 
wife on Sunday. But where there’s a law, there’s a 


timid. They don’t come 
forward to take credit, and they don’t insist on the 
steady resistance, the consistent defense. When the 
publisher sold the Boston police department “An 
American Tragedy,” he also offered Hawthorne’s 
“The Scarlet Letter,” and a set.of Shakespeare. 
But the police wouldn’t bit on Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek nor on “Venus and Adonis.” They didn’t 
even mind a celebrated bit of adultery. 

The moralists, if challenged by the failure to 
abolish Shakespeare and Hawthorne, may of course 
retort that moral reform is only in its infancy, as 
Senator Borah recently said of prohibition. Cer- 
tainly the moralists chose a good ripe time to start 
their reform, for the batteries of badness are being 
supplied daily with ammunition of fourth-rate sen- 
suality that makes the presses steam and the pages 
scorch. The taint of lubricity is in the air, as the 
fellow said, and the language of the lupanar is heard 
from virginal lips. “Sex appeal” has become go 
much the commonplace of conversation that the 
flappers refer to it as “S. A.,” and only a fortnight 
ago one of our most sedate and ultraproper periodi- 
cals set forth the general thesis that nowadays it’s 
the girl with S. A. who can hang out the S. R. O. 
sign. What chance has a chief of police with that 
sort of thing? Nobody has been arrested for selling 
the Saturday Evening Post! 


F course, not a tithe of the books which 
might offend against the law as cited will ever 
be proscribed. Pepys’ diary will go right along; 
“Harry Lorrequer” and “Tom Jones” will continue 
to be printed and sold through unnumbered editions. 
The “Tales of the Ex-Tanks,” though portraying 
vividly the days and results of booze, isn’t forbid- 
den; the “Hooligan Nights”’ is still available, and 
all of Neil Lyons’ improper stories. Several of W. J. 
Locke’s people would: surely be banned if much 
attention was paid to this sort of thing; and what 
about the Little French Girl’s loose mother? 
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As Hester Prynne got by, Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
is probably safe, also. It is too bad; the reformers 
should have pressed harder on Chief Crowley for 
the sale of “The Scarlet Letter.”” Now Tess is 
loose — always was— to teach our youth what 
can be done with complaisant serving girls from the 
country. Unless the reformers wake up and bear 
down harder on the traffic, their crusade will fall 
back into a desuetude like that in which abide the 
many gallant fights of St. Anthony Comstock. 
They must do more, if only for the sake of the 
children. What is youth to be like if there are no 
thrills of forbiddenness? 

In the library of the writer’s father stood two 
volumes of the works of Dickens; one was “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” permitted and enjoyed. The other 
was “Oliver Twist,” forbidden — and enjoyed ever 
so much more. 


EE what has happened already. What has 
become of all the fuss over the ‘“‘ Decameron,” 
the “Heptameron,” and even the Doré-illustrated 
edition of Dante’s “Inferno”? By the way, what 
was ever done about Rabelais? It takes a fairly 
strong stomach to swallow him, even today. They 
balked at one page of Franklin. But isn’t there 
an Elizabethan “Tale of a Cup Bearer” by Mark 
Twain that would stand a bit of pondering? In fact, 
isn’t there a goodish bit of Elizabethan literature 
that won’t do for the squeamish? Didn’t the “Ara- 
bian Nights” have to be fairly emasculated before 
it could become the delight of the very young 
schoolboy? And early and late, haven’t the poets 
been a pretty rotten lot? 

It is easily seen that the reformers have a heavy 
program ahead of them. They must read proof 
sheets of intended books, and squelch them before 
they get between covers. They must start backward, 
also, working through Dreiser, Lewis, Sinclair, 
Sherwood, Mrs. Asquith, Anatole France, de 
Maupassant, Balzac, Zola, Fielding, Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, and so back to the great classical offender 


against obscene language and improper stories, the 
English version of the Bible. 

There is a book which — if the law of Massachu- 
setts is to hold — can’t even be quoted at any length 
without getting into court. It hardly gets under way 
before we have a little story of drunkenness and 
incest (Genesis xIx: 30), and in the very next 
chapter another one, of Abram, married to his own 
half-sister, playing a mean trick on poor old King 
Abimlech by having Sarah take refuge behind the 
technicality of relationship. There is a very full 
recital of Abraham’s marital and extramarital 
affairs which certainly do not make for the sort 
of innocence which the reformers who wrote the 
law think should surround youth. 

The translators are possibly to blame; they 
apparently were plain men, with no thesaurus to 
furnish synonyms for spades. They made Paul, in 
the one short chapter which is the whole Epistle to 
Philemon, refer to the various intestines in the 
shorter and uglier word — not the ugliest, by the 
way — three times in twenty-five paragraphs. 
There are many odd tales in the Book of Judges as 
there are in Chaucer. The story of Ruth, much 
quoted in the evangelical churches, has considerable 
kick for people who like to think about such things 
in that way. And Jezebel was certainly no lady. 
Delilah gets by because no fault was found with her 
portrait in opera. But how about the Song of 
Solomon? Indeed, wasn’t there a little row over its 
modern version, “The Song of Songs”? 

There is language, also in the Bible, if one is 
looking for examples. The types won’t stand for the 
quotation, but anybody can borrow a Bible or go 
to a hotel and read the Gideon, and find II Kings 
XVIII: 27 for himself. 

To work, reformers! And please let us know how 
you come on, for the fate of a serious thesis is hang- 
ing on the result. If you succeed, the world will 
never get the carefully compiled and compared 
statistics as to the effect of the adoption of electric 
refrigeration on the national birth rate. 





From a Far Country 


Poets are queer people! 
They like woods as well as houses. 
They often wear ragged coats, — 


But they walk like kings! 


Poets are queer people! 

They weep for dead who are no kin to them. 
They sing other folks’ babies to sleep. 

They are always looking for something! 


They make songs about love, 

And lovers everywhere say, “Yes, he knows!” 
But the poet lies awake all night 

Wondering how it would be! 


They are not afraid of thunder and lightning. 
They call God by His first name, — 

Yet they take off their hats to a child! 

Poets are queer people. 


I am glad I am not a poet! 


LucItLLeE KENDRICK. 
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The Shadow Stage 


T is getting so that the films of Mr. 
John Barrymore are becoming more 
numerous than those of Rin-Tin-Tin. 
Recently three of his pictures were run- 
ning simultaneously on Broadway, and 
that probably sets a record for man or 
beast. However, it wasn’t long before one 
ran away and then there were two, 
namely, “Don Juan” and “When a Man 
Loves.” The weakling was “The Beloved 
Rogue,” the last to enter the lists and the 
first to go. Even the most devoted 
Barrymore enthusiasts can, I imagine, 
understand its lack of staying power. 
“The Beloved Rogue” is that Francois 
Villon film on which the Barrymore heart 
has been set so long. In its production 
there has been spent a lot of money, prin- 
cipally in an effort to keep from tread- 
ing on the copyright heels of Justin 
Huntly McCarthy’s magnum opus. This 
rather negative ambition seems to have 
exhausted the imagination of the pro- 
ducers. Worn out from dodging Mc- 
Carthy, they funked Villon pretty badly. 

Mr. Barrymore has established himself 
as the Great Lover of the American 
screen, and whether or not that entitles 
him to critical consideration, he is bound 
to get it. Of course, he has played the 
criticasters a mean trick. When any actor 
decides that his face and his legs are his 
fortune and proceeds deliberately to cash 
in on that basis, he limits discussion con- 
siderably. But when an actor of Mr. 
Barrymore’s ability undertakes this pro- 
gram, he narrows the matter down to an 
irreducible minimum, not merely to his 
face, but to his profile — and not to either 
or both profiles, but to the best one only. 
I believe it is the left. Such simplification 
is sheer genius, and genius is provocative. 


I us be fair. There are several other 
strings to Mr. Barrymore’s lute and 
one in particular. Since “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” which remains his finest pic- 
ture, he has been alternating his amorous 
exercises with outbursts of dementia. It is 
almost as difficult to find a plot that will 
prevent him from running amuck as it is 
to contrive something that will prevent 
him from wearing tights, and that, as 
everyone knows, borders on the impos- 
sible. In ““When a Man Loves,” a film 
based on.“ Manon Lescaut,”’ he makes his 
opportunity for this viewx jeu when the 
convict ship, bearing him and his beloved, 
nears America. Throughout the voyage 
from France, Des Grieux (Barrymore) has 
been confined in an iron-barred cage with 
the worst of the cutthroats. At last, with 


Left Face and T. R. 


By Perceval Reniers 


maniacal gymnastics and hortations he 
lashes the rest of the half-crazed crew to a 
frenzy that ends in their break for free- 
dom. This should have been terrific. But 
this department isn’t to be taken in any 
more. Here was no Des Grieux gone 





Courtesy Warner Bros. 
DOLORES COSTELLO 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE BARRYMORE MEDALLION 


berserk. It was Jack Barrymore throwing 
his favorite last-act fit. 

“When a Man Loves” has many 
striking beauties, including Miss Dolores 
Costello, who continues to spread a 
potent charm by her loveliness-on-the- 
verge-of-tears and to suffer from out- 
rageous direction. Substantially, it is an 
uninspired romantic melodrama in which 
Mr. Barrymore works like a Trojan. In- 
evitably predominating is that left profile, 
hardening into a mask, rigid, chalky, 
disturbing. It is so perfect as to be un- 
canny. Exaggerated and obtruded, it 
becomes a visual irritant. This is not 
merely the fate of an actor who, having 
reduced himself to a profile, becomes 
automatically two-dimensional. It is, I 
think, the rather sad story of one who Has 
played the Ladies’ Delight too long and 
has been found out by the camera. 

“The Rough Riders” raises the ques- 
tion once again as to whether, the film 
business being what it is, commercial 
producers can justify their use of his- 
torical subjects. While their intentions 
may be of the best, the results seldom 
show it. Generally it turns out that 
this “preservation of great historical 





characters and events” is but a straw 
man’s gesture. Your hardened cynic 
might call it the bunk that sells the goods. 
The facts of history, once they come into 
the hands of the men who must dramatize 
or go bankrupt, have the fixity of putty. 
The producer keeps to them when he can, 
which is to say that he honors history 
when it stands in the presence of the twin 
sovereigns — Love Story and Comedy 
Relief — with its hat off. 

The movie love story has done many 
and terrible things to history, but this is 
the first time, to my knowledge, that it 
has led the charge up San Juan Hill. Or it 
may have been Kettle Hill; at any rate, 
whichever hill it was that furnished the 
late Theodore Roosevelt with a stage set 
for one of his most famous exploits. There 
have been many versions and much 
criticism of that affair. There may be a 
question as to whether he was right or 
wrong, but there seems to be none as to 
his leading the charge. Just what em- 
barrassing conflict the producers thought 
they were circumventing when they de- 
cided to turn the assault over to a young 
coward spurred on to heroism by thoughts 
of the girl back home I am at a loss to dis- 
cover. The episode is undeniably dra- 
matic; and if Roosevelt had only had 
some good movie advice at San Juan Hill 
he might have seen some advantages in 
it. On the other hand, disliking movies as 
he did, he might have preferred to perform 


his own history in his own way. 


HAT point disposed of, it may be 

said that “The Rough Riders” is 
entertaining in its box-office fashion. 
Factually, the first part is concerned with 
the genesis and recruiting of the regiment 
near San Antonio. Actually, it is crammed 
with slapstick and the various complica- 
tions of a three-sided love affair. The fun 
is carried by Happy Joe, a recruit from 
the ranks of the horse thieves, and 
Sheriff Hell’s Bells, who enlists to keep an 
eye on his escaped prisoner. This gives off 
more than a hint of Mack Sennett parent- 
age, and it just goes to show that you 
never can tell. 

In the second part, laid in Cuba, they 
get down to business that is variously 
serious, exciting, sentimental, truthful, 
and see above. “The Rough Riders” can 
hardly be called a Roosevelt film, but it is 
said that out of the left-overs one will be 
pieced together under the direction of Mr. 
Hermann Hagedorn, who furnished the 
original story and the research, but not 
the charge, for the present entertainment, 
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Readers and Writers 


untraveled, the French can always 

entertain me with their impressions 
of countries other than their own. To a 
degree unequaled by other travelers, they 
carry with them their own world and, 
when they cross the seas, they change 
their sky but not their minds, as the Latin 
tag expresses it. On the subject of America 
they have written, like other Europeans, 
not wisely but too well, and save for de 
Tocqueville, none has left us a book of 
more than ephemeral interest. 

André Siegfried’s “America Comes of 
Age” (Harcourt) is a work which may 
well take its place beside Alexis de 
Tocqueville’s “Democracy in America” 
as being one of the sanest, most impartial 
and sympathetic studies of the United 
States written by a foreign observer. M. 
Siegfried first visited this country in 1898, 
and since then, the translators say, “he 
has traveled to America on five or six 
different occasions.” 

The essential idea back of “America 
Comes of Age”’ is in contradiction to the 
title, for it postulates that America is not 
a nation, but a strange conglomeration of 
conflicting races, religions, and ideals. 
The “Ethnic Situation,” in fact, is the 
first section of M. Siegfried’s book and 
comprises more than one third of the 
entire volume, which is further -divided 
into “The Economic Situation” and 
“The Political Situation” before the 
author draws his conclusions in a closing 
chapter entitled “European versus 
American Civilization.” 


Biv: in the main provincial and 


IS view is that a struggle is taking 

place to preserve the America which 
is “Protestant and Anglo-Saxon” from 
the America which has come into being 
under the policy of unrestricted immigra- 
tion. Americans of the old stock feel them- 
selves “betrayed from within,” and their 
decision to adopt the quota system is 
“the most significant occurrence in their 
history since the Civil War.” In their 
fight to maintain intact the “Protestant 
spirit and British traditions from which 
the moral and political character of the 
country evolved” they have succeeded in 
reversing and denying the fundamental 
principles of that spirit and tradition. 
Thus the children of the most resolute 
rebels and individualists have adopted 
the narrowest conformism as their one 
bulwark against the alien horde. 

The Ku-Klux Klan, prohibition, Fun- 
damentalism, lynching — these are seen 
by M. Siegfried as the paradoxical but 
inevitable fruits of the stand which “regu- 
lar Americans” are making on behalf of a 


By Ernest Boyd 


a 





tradition of which such things are a denial. 
Whether he is discussing economics or 
prohibition, he sees in every American 
phenomenon the same line-up of forces 
and the same inherent contradiction. His 
map of the dry and wet States is an 
ingenious commentary on the situation 
about which we write and talk so much, 
without actually grasping the facts which 
this map depicts. The opposition to prohi- 
bition, he points out, is strongest in 
certain States, whose population he 
characterizes as follows: in the East “in- 
dustrial New England, overrun with 
Irish, French Canadians, Latins and 
Slavs,” New York and_ neighboring 
States populated by “Catholic and Jew- 
ish aliens of all races,” the Middle West 
by “Germans and Scandinavians,” Cali- 
fornia and Louisiana determined by 
“cosmopolitan and Catholic influence” 
and by “French Creoles.” 

I mention these divisions not merely as 
he applies them to the problem of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, but because the 
same divisions are applied by M. Sieg- 
fried to every American problem, more or: 
less, and with the same results. That is to 
say, there is always a conflict and a differ- 
ence of opinion between these elements in 
the American people. The centre of Puri- 
tanism has shifted from New England to 
the South and Middle West, where the 
bourgeois Protestant mentality dominates. 
The map of prohibition in California 
is very illuminating in this connection. 
In the southern part of the State the dry 
vote was enormous because there dwell 
“retired farmers from Jowa, Nebraska, 
and Kansas who are too Puritanical to 
tolerate wine, gayety, or immorality.” 

In other words, M. Siegfried elaborately 
and systematically demonstrates a fact 
which must often have occurred to those 
who are engaged in watching the evolu- 


tion of American manners and customs, to’ 


wit, the sharp divergence between rural 
and urban American life, between the 
South and Middle West and the two sea- 
boards. If life in London or Paris were 


governed by the opinions and prejudices 
of Irish peasants from Connaught and 
Huguenots from Nimes, if the votes of 
remote and provincial communities could 
color the existence and decide the habits 
of the “civilized minority” in any Euro- 
pean country, the same conditions would 
obtain as in this country. M. Siegfried 
finds a certain racial and _ religious 
homogeneity in the forces on both sides, 
but I think that he is trying to simplify 
the question too conveniently. He cannot 
conceive of a wine-growing department 
in France voting as wine-growing Cali- 
fornia did for prohibition, and he notes 
that the votes which turned the scale were 
the votes of the Protestant middle class. 
But the Protestant middle class is the 
same in England and France, without 
having the power to impose itself so 
completely on the community as a whole. 


HERE enters into this question some- 

thing more than race and religion. It 
is absurd to say that “regular Americans” 
are represented by the Ku-Klux and the 
Anti-Saloon League. Some are, and some 
are not, just as many a brachycephalic 
alien rejoices in every manifestation of the 
most idiotic one hundred per cent Ameri- 
canism, from parades and fraternal orders 
to the smashing of straw hats on Septem- 
ber 15! M. Siegfried holds that it is now 
the current orthodox American doctrine 
that “the true American is not of the 
future but the past,” and that the new- 
comer “no longer recognizes the ideals of 
which he has dreamed.” Consequently, 
rather than be classed with second-rate 
Americans the newer immigrant sticks to 
his own ideals and threatens to leaven the 
Anglo-Saxon mass. 

If he succeeds, “we might have a new 
America resembling in many ways the 
New York of today.” The illustration is 
apt, but it has one defect, it seems to me, 
and that is, it rests upon the assumption 
that New York is not American. New 
York is assuredly not American in the way 
that Boston is, or Little Rock, Arkansas; 
but is Paris French in the same way as 
Valence or Rouen? I beg leave to doubt it. 
M. Siegfried is misled by the insistence of 
Americans upon the commonplace that 
the largest and most cosmopolitan center 
in any country differs markedly from all 
other places, but it does not thereby lose 
its inherent national character. Aliens 
swarm in such centers, but they are not 
responsible for them. If six million de- 
scendants of the Pilgrim Fathers inhab- 
ited Manhattan Island, New York would 
inevitably be essentially what it is today: 
an astounding American creation. 
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REVOLT IN THE DESERT. By T. E. 
Lawrence. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $3.00. 


r “HE world of reviewers has decided 
already — and the world of readers 
will shortly indorse their judg- 

ment — that Colonel Lawrence has writ- 

ten and given to the world a really great 
book. I have read the present or expur- 
gated edition and — through the kindness 
of a friend — the English unexpurgated 
edition, as well as the rather florid ac- 
count, “With Lawrence in Arabia,” by 

Lowell Thomas. These, plus comments 

by critics, a few magazine articles, and 

a certain number of published official 

documents, roughly comprise the avail- 

able Lawrence literature. And during the 

Peace Conference days in Paris, I once 

saw Lawrence, plain—a little, quiet 

Britisher eclipsed by the superb, pro- 

phetic Arab, Feisal, whom he shepherded 

through those deadly conferences. Yet, 
until I had read — and read carefully — 

“Revolt in the Desert,” I was not con- 

vinced either of the authenticity of the 

Lawrence exploit or of the legend of his 

personality. Now I am a humble convert 

and, in a sense, a worshiper. 7 

His book is a great one on three counts: 
first, as the narrative of an amazing epi- 
sode; next, as a literary tour de force, a 
story told in the great tradition, in direct 
descent from the Bible and the Seven- 
teenth Century masters, through the 
noblest moderns, through Carlyle and 
Doughty, for example; and lastly, as the 
revelation of an extraordinary person- 
ality, so rare, so utterly uncommon as to 
strike contemporaries as a prodigy, as 
something to be considered almost mad 
because it was not easily understood by 
common men. 

The story of the Lawrence episode, of 
the Arab revolt and the successful desert 
warfare against the Turks which cul- 
minated in the capture of Damascus 
is — or will be — sufficiently familiar not 
to detain us here. Of itself a story of 
brilliant color, variety, and romance, it 
has acquired perhaps an _ additional 
glamour from its unique position in the 
chronicles of the Great War — chronicles 
chiefly concerned with heroism smothered 
in mud, of infinite lives torn into finite 
fragments by the steel fingers of imper- 
sonal explosives. The Arabian war was 
one in the old, romantic manner, a war 
of heroes combating not only with one 
another, but against pitiless, naked 
Nature as well, surviving and conquering 
through the virtue that was in them. 
The story will be a classic for our 


A Soul in Revolt 


A Review by D. R. 


grandchildren; we need not discuss 
its obvious excellences here. 

Of the style of Colonel Lawrence’s 
expression I cannot speak too highly. 
Fundamentally as bare and simple as the 
desert sands on which he lived, it is 
lighted and glorified by bursts of color 
and beauty as vivid and as bewildering 
as the combinations of an Arabian sunset. 
Never rhetorical or affected, it is always 
adequate to whatever demands are made 
upon it. The strain and torture of a 
thirsty journey, the dull tedium of alien 
encampments, the shock of strange, unac- 
customed responsibility, the salty glory 
and horror of battle, the pride of con- 
quest, and the intimate searchings of 
one’s soul—for every contingency of 
his great narrative the author finds ex- 
actly the right and ultimate expression. 
He is, very definitely and clearly, a 
great writer of English. Years ago I 
contemplated — but never wrote — an 
essay on certain similes in Wordsworth. 
It seemed to me that he had mastered the 
secret of profound and large simplicity: 
“I wandered lonely as a cloud,” “Her 
soul was like a star and dwelt apart” — a 
dozen instances rise to one’s mind to 
illustrate a certain elemental inclusive- 
ness which was both great and small, 
universal and opposite. Even so, I should 
like to write, if space allowed, an essay 
on phrases and adjectives in Lawrence, 
on his effortless felicity and rightness. 


HUNDRED dog-eared pages cry 

out for quotations. From the many 
let me quote one, and that one not as an 
example of any beauty or color, but just 
for the packed concentration of its 
deadly phrases. The author, commanding 
a distant, desert expedition, found him- 
self obliged to capture, try, and judge an 
Arab murderer, one of his own band. 
Blood was demanded by the relatives of 
his victim, but the leader knew that if 
they were permitted to kill the murderer, 
a blood feud between them and the 
family of the guilty man would result and 
that the success of the whole expedition 
would be jeopardized. Consequently, he 
faced the hard necessity of killing the 
murderer himself, knowing that, being 
alone and kinless, at least no feud could 
attach itself to him. Having realized the 
problem, he writes this sentence: 


Then rose up the horror which would make 
civilized man shun justice like the plague 
if he had not the needy to serve him as 
hangmen for wages. 


No man, I submit, since Bacon has 


written a sentence which reaches so far 
with so few words, which opens such 
vistas and visions of the hushed, waste 
spaces and desolations of our organized 
life, with such condensed constraint. 
Bacon could begin an essay: “Men fear 
death as children fear to go into the 
dark” —I am quoting from memory 
without the book—and suggest in a 
sentence an infinitude of human experi- 
ence and all our poor fears and imagin- 
ings. Lawrence has the same stark power 
of suggestion. Life in its crude essentials 
is the bone and sinew of his book and 
thought. But in addition to its philosophic 
background, his work reveals a depth 
and quality of sensuous description of 
color, thirst, fatigue, of perceptions 
deeply felt and finely rendered, unique 
in my reading, and a skill in blunt, sheer 
narrative, the combination of which 
makes one despair for the sheltered and 
the scholarly, for the men of letters who 
talk about life but do not meet it, for the 
artist who describes emotions he does not 
feel or experience. Here is literature at 
first hand, hot from the anvil, an emotion 
passionately felt, a story coldly developed, 
plus something that is either sheer genius 
or personality. 


HAT personality is Lawrence, an 

enigma to fools, a jest to the worldly, 
a question even to himself. Imagine a 
youthful scholar, undersized and judged 
inept for war, who so brilliantly played a 
lone hand among alien and _ strange 
peoples in a difficult and painful warfare 
that, as his rather florid biographer 
states at the end, he could “decline 
knighthood and the rank of general and — 
even avoid the coveted Victoria Cross 
and various other honors!” Imagine any 
romantic hero, a conqueror who had 
personally led his chief to the seats of the 
mighty at the Peace Conference and de- 
manded his recognition, imagine him 
sliding deliberately out of the picture, 
seeking the anonymity of the lost ones, 
enlisting as Private X in this aviation 
unit or Private Y in that tank corps! 
Imagine this book, wrung out of him, as 
it were, against his will! Where does he 
live, what is he doing, what is there in 
it for him? Why is he different from other 
people? Is he greater than Allenby, who 
was content to be a viscount, or Haig, 
who was made a noble lord? Why 
should he hide away and avoid such 
honors as he has deserved? 

These are the questions which intrigue 
the reader of “Revolt in the Desert.” The 
answer is Lawrence, no common man, 
but a rare spirit—rare, unhappily, in a 
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world given up to barter and to trade, in 
a world where this service merits that 
reward and is satisfied with it. Lawrence, 
after his campaign, was an acknowledged 
hero, a figure of romance, to the world, 
but, as I read his book, he was in his 
soul a man deeply ashamed and inti- 
mately hurt. This for two reasons: first, 
‘in a public sense he had, as he saw it, 
sinned; he had exploited the Arabs, in- 
spired their hopes, and led them to death 
and victory. He and they and the fan- 
toches of the Peace Conference had not 
been able to make good their aspirations. 
Secondly, he had, in the process of ex- 
ploitation, prostituted his own soul and 
being to the exigencies of an alien and 
distasteful life. For months and years he 
had been an Arab, a lousy Bedouin, and 
suspect all the time. One feels continually 
in his narrative a sense of shame that he 
should both exploit the Arabs and debase 
his own soul by acting an alien réle. An 
ordinary man would have been pleased 
at his success — both in results and in 
his skill in deceiving his savage colleagues. 
But Lawrence was not an ordinary man 
in any sense. In the fulfillment of his 
duty, some sanctuary, some sacred cham- 
ber in his soul was violated. What he 
had done so brilliantly was in his own 
eyes unclean. Something noble and sweet 
and essential in him died. What did he 
want with rewards and applause? He 
wanted, instead, oblivion and anonymity. 


OMETHING, too, happened to his 
physical body and —if I may use 
the phrase—to his physical soul. The 
book mercifully spares us the account 
of what happened to his poor body and 
his human pride when he was captured 
as a spy by the Turks and suffered the 
last and most appalling indignities. 
Something crashed and died in his sensi- 
tive spirit when he shot his own wounded, 
or his own criminals, when he blew up 
trainloads of wounded and sick enemies, 
when he ordered and witnessed the 
massacres of prisoners. He did and en- 
dured these monstrous things, but like a 
man moving in some strange limbo, like 
a man acting a great part in a morality 
of death in life, after which there could 
be no placid return to the amenities, no 
acceptance of ordinary values. He did a 
duty .which he loathed, but he took no 
pride in its successful issue, and he wanted 
none of its bloodstained rewards. 
Consider, too, the mere physical strain 
which he endured, agony so prolonged 
and suffering so sharp that it bit hard 
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into his soul. No man could endure that 
and emerge unchanged. He learned in a 
bitter school to condemn his body to the 
flames and to keep or to try to keep his 
spirit free for usefulness. He learned to de- 
spise his body as a weak servant; he says: 


While we rode we were disbodied, uncon- 
scious of flesh or feeling; and when at an 
interval this excitement faded and we did 
see our bodies, it was with some hostility, 
with a contemptuous sense that they had 
reached their highest purpose, not as ve- 
hicles of the spirit, but when, dissolved, 
their elements served to manure a field. 


Consider what life and war on the 
pitiless deserts of Arabia meant to a 
fragile Englishman: 


Blood was always on our hands: We were 
licensed to it. Wounding and killing 
seemed ephemeral pains, so very brief and 
sore was life with us. With the sorrow of 
living so great, the sorrow of punishment 
had to be pitiless. We lived for the day and 
died for it. When there was reason and 
desire to punish we wrote our lesson with 
gun or whip immediately in the sullen flesh 
of the sufferer, and the case was beyond 
appeal. The desert did not afford the re- 
fined slow penalties of courts and gaols. 
. . . Bedouin ways were hard even for 
those brought up to them, and for stran- 
gers terrible: a death in life. When the 
march or labour ended I had no energy to 
record sensation, nor while it lasted any 
leisure to see the spiritual loveliness 
which sometimes came upon us by the 
way. In my notes the cruel rather than 
the beautiful found place. We no doubt 
enjoyed more the rare moments of peace 
and forgetfulness; but I remember more 
the agony, the terrors, and the mistakes. 
Our life is not summed up in what I have 
written (there are things not to be re- 
peated in cold blood for very shame), but 
what I have written was in and of our life. 
Pray God that men reading the story will 
not, for love of the glamour of strange- 
ness, go out to prostitute themselves and 
their talents in serving another race. 


ERE, one feels, is the record of a 
man genuinely and permanently 
sickened by war, its anguish and its glo- 
ries, of a man who has seen life too close 
and who wants henceforward to have no 
great part in its further mishandling. We 
should not, if we were not fools, think of 
Lawrence as queer and abnormal. Rather, 
he is intensely sane and altogether right. 
The wonder is that any of us who saw the 
mad misery, the lust and suicide of war — 
can ever forget its horror or forgive the 
fathers that bore us. For the million who 
have accepted horror as a regrettable 
incident, an interlude in normalcy, this 
one man has seen truth — and he wishes 
and asks no more of life and the living 
world than to be left alone, to be ignored 
in his disguise until the end of the chapter. 
That he is a genius and an artist is not 
strange, for only the great ones can see 
truth and express it. 





Brief Reviews 


Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. By Sylvia Town- 
send Warner. New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.00. 


HE Literary Guild has chosen “Mr. 

Fortune’s Maggot” as its book for 
this month and with just cause. It is a 
book for the aristocrats among readers — 
one that will appeal to those who read 
not so much for the plot or the thrill of 
daring deeds, as for a love for the words 
themselves and for thrills of a literary 
variety. The story carries a missionary 
to an island in the Pacific to convert the 
heathen, where he deludes himself into 
believing he has. made one convert, and 
finally turns heathen himself. It is told 
with a quiet humor and_ delightful 
touches of satire; with pathos and a deep 
sense of the meaning of things. It is a 
thoroughly charming book, an effective 
successor to “Lolly Willowes,” the au- 
thor’s success of last year. 


* * * *K * 


An American Saga. By Carl Christian 

Jensen. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

. (An Atlantic Monthly Press Publica- 
tion.) $2.50. 


O some of us the diary of an immi- 

grant from Denmark does not sound 
particularly interesting. But “An Am- 
erican Saga” upsets all preconceived 
ideas. It is intensely vivid, at times 
thrilling, at others inspiring, at all times 
interesting. The author, son of a Danish 
longshoreman, runs away from home, and 
eventually ends up in America, where he 
begins a second boyhood. His story is told 
with a startling simplicity and vividness, 
making one feel his great depth of vision, 
his ardent love of life, his reaction to his 
environment, and his perception of a 
wealth of detail. Everything he saw or did 
made such an impression on him that 
after reading it one tends to look on life 


_with a renewed interest and a broader 


sympathy. 
* ke * K * 


Riata and Spurs. By Charles A. Siringo. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


FORMER cowboy tells of his ex- 

periences, first, riding with various 
outfits way back in the ’fifties when the 
West was wild and woolly, and later as a 
detective for Pinkerton’s. One thrilling 
adventure follows another in rapid suc- 
cession, and the reader never doubts for a 
minute that the author knows his “stuff,” 
but wishes he hadn’t dragged in such an 
array of irrelevant details. Despite this 
defect, an entertaining yarn — or rather 
series of yarns — full of reminiscences of 
such famous people as Billy the Kid, 
William S. Hart, Emerson Hough, and 
Ethel Barrymore. 
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What the World Is Doing 


HE possibility that Gov. ALFRED 
E. Smitu of New York might be- 


come the Democratic nominee for 

the Presidency in 1928, and that, being 
nominated, he might be elected and be- 
come the first communicant 

— of the Roman Catholic 

Church to hold that office, 
has bothered a number of persons. One of 
these, Cuartes C. Marsuati, a New 
York attorney and member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, addressed 
an open letter to Governor Smiru in the 
Atlantic Monthly for April, pointing out 
various statements of Roman Catholic 
dignitaries which he alleged were in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United 
States. The purport of his letter was that 
the church placed itself above the 
authority of the Constitution. Would the 
Governor, then, should he become Presi- 
dent and a case of conflict arise, follow 
the dictates of his church or the Consti- 
tution of the United States? 

Governor Smitu’s reply, published in 
the May issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
and given out to the press on April 18, 
takes up the various questions raised by 
Mr. MarsHALL in sequence. 
Though it is impossible to 
give anything like a com- 
plete summary of his important state- 
ment here, it is interesting to note the 
trend of his replies. First, in regard to a 
quotation made by Mr. Marsuatt from 
the “Catholic Encyclopedia” to the 
effect that the church “regards dogmatic 
intolerance not alone as her incontestable 
right, but as her sacred duty,” and which 
Mr. MarsHatt had contended meant 
that Roman Catholics are taught to be 
intolerant of all other sects, Governor 
SmitH replies that the statement means 
only “that inside the Catholic Church 
they are to be intolerant of any variance 
from the dogma of the church.” To 
Mr. MarsuaLv’s contention that other 
churches are to be tolerated only as a 
matter of favor, in the teaching of 
Catholics, Governor Smiru adduces nu- 
merous quotations from distinguished 
Catholic prelates in refutation. 

“I come now,” writes the governor, 
“to the speculation with which theorists 
have played for generations as to the 
respective functions of church and state. 

... You claim that the Roman 
No Authority C,+holic Church holds that, 
if conflict arises, the church must prevail 
over the state. You write as though there 
were some Catholic authority or tribunal 
to decide with respect to such conflict. 
Of course there is no such thing. ... 
There is no ecclesiastical tribunal which 


And Its 
Answer 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


would have the slightest claim upon the 
obedience of Catholic communicants in 
the resolution of such a conflict.” 
Governor SmiTH’s summary of his 
creed follows: “I believe in the worship 
of God according to the faith and practice 
of the Roman Catholic Church. I recog- 
nize no power in the insti- 
tutions of my church to 
interfere with the opera- 
tions of the Constitution of the United 
States or the enforcement of the law of 
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qAl Smith replies. And holds that 
there is no authority higher than 
the Constitution of the United 
States so far as civil matters are 
concerned. The creed of an 
“American Catholic.” JPetu- 
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man. Mr. Kellogg not to resign. 
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ance record. Acosta and Cham- 
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tornado. 











the land. I believe in absolute freedom 
of conscience for all men and in equality 
of all churches, all sects, and all beliefs 
before the law as a matter of right and 
not as a matter of favor. I believe in the 
absolute separation of church and state 
and in the strict enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution that Congress 
shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. I believe that no 
tribunal of any church has any power to 
make any decree of any force in the law 
of the land, other than to establish the 
status of its own communicants within 
its own church. I believe in the support 
of the public school as one of the corner 
stones of American liberty. I believe in 
the right of every parent to choose 
whether his child shall be educated in the 
public school or in a religious school sup- 
ported by those of his own faith. I believe 
in the principle of noninterference by 
this country in the internal affairs of 
other nations, and that we should stand 


steadfastly against any such interfer- 
ence by whomsoever it may be urged. 
And I believe in the common brother- 
hood of man under the common father- 
hood of God. 

“In this spirit I join with fellow 
Americans of all creeds in a fervent prayer 
that never apain in this land will any 
public servant be challenged because of 
the faith in which he has tried to walk 
humbly with his God.” 

That mythical personage, the White 
House spokesman, caused considerable 
speculation in political circles on April 15 
by reason of his reply to the persistent 
rumors‘ that Frank B. 
KeELLoag, Secretary of 
State, might be expected to 
resign in the near future. According to 
the spokesman, Mr. Kextoce will not 
resign. But what was more significant, 
the spokesman said that if he should 
resign, Mr. Hoover would not be 
appointed to succeed him. The second 
statement, of course, was an answer to 
rumors which have been going the rounds 
that were Mr. KeExtoce to resign, his 
portfolio would go either to Mr. Hoover 
or to ALtanson B. Houcuton, present 
United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain. Just why Mr. Coo.ipce should 
have made it so emphatic that Secretary 
Hoover would not be selected for the 
post should it become vacant remains a 
puzzle. Some persons were quick to see a 
rebuke to Mr. Hoover, and to surmise 
that there had been a falling out between 
him and the President. On April 19, how- 
ever, when next the spokesman met the 
correspondents, he made it plain that no 
slight toward Mr. Hoover had been 
intended. The Secretary of Commerce, he 
pointed out, was an extremely valuable 
official who could fill any post in the 
Cabinet. He emphasized particularly the 
importance of his work as head of 
the Department of Commerce. But he 
did not alter his statement that should 
Mr. KEttoce resign, Mr. Hoover would 
not be given his important post. 

A severe setback to the plans of Com- 
mander Ricuarp E. Byrp to attempt the 
New York-Paris flight next month was 
received when the big plane America, in 
which the hop was to be 
made, suffered an accident 
on April 16. Both Com- 
mander Byrp and his relief pilot, FLoyp 
BENNETT, as well as AnTHony H. G. 
Fokker, designer of the ’plane, and 
Lieut. Georce O. NoviLte, alternate 
pilot and radio operator, were injured. 
FoKKER was only slightly bruised, but 
Byrp, BenNnetTT, and NoviLLeE received 
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fractures which will keep them from at- 
tempting the flight for at least a month. 
The ’plane suffered damage which it was 
estimated would require three weeks to 
repair. The accident occurred in the first 
trial flight made by the America. The big 
’plane handled perfectly in the air, it 
was reported, but when it came down and 
was skimming over the surface of the 
landing field at the Teterboro Airport 
near Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey, 
the tail did not come down properly, and 
when the ’plane struck a bump, the tail 
went into the air causing the machine to 
somersault. 

Commander Byrp has now offered to 
assist the two pilots, Cirarence D. 
CHAMBERLIN and Bert Acosta, who 
landed on Roosevelt Field, April 14, 
after hanging up a new 
endurance record by re- 
maining in the air fifty-one 
hours, eleven minutes, and fifty-one 
seconds. The previous record, made by the 
French pilots, DrouHin and Lanpry, was 
for forty-five hours, eleven minutes, and 
fifty-nine seconds. CHAMBERLIN and 
Acosta, flying a Bellanca ’plane, covered 
some 4,000 miles during their long stay 
in the air and feel that they will experience 
no trouble in making the long hop to 
Paris. But of course the greatest care is 
being taken in preparing the ’plane for its 
take-off. New instruments are being in- 
stalled, and a radio, capable of receiving 
messages from 2,000 miles and of sending 
them about 300 miles, is being added to the 
equipment. Commander Byro is said to 
have offered the two flyers the benefit of 
his experience in going over charts of the 
course to be followed, and in instructing 
them in the use of the new instruments. 

The chief development in the Chinese 
situation during the week has been the 
setting up by Curanc Kar-sHEK of his 
Government. This definitely fixes the 
cleavage in the Nationalist 
forces. At Hankow, EuGENE 
Cuen, erstwhile Foreign 
Minister of the Nationalists, heads one 
branch which has excommunicated 
Cu1anc politically. Now at Nanking, 
Cur1anG Kal-sHEK, who, until the break, 
was generalissimo of the Nationalist 
forces, has launched his own Government 
which proves to be for the present, accord- 
ing to reports, a triangular dictatorship of 
which he.is the focal point. The reason for 
the break was the too strong leaning 
toward Russian influence displayed by 
the Hankow branch. The Nanking 
Government has ousted the Communists, 
and there are rumors that an alliance is 
planned with the Northern leaders. 

Just how much truth there is in this 
statement it is, of course, impossible to 
state. As head of the Na- 
tionalist movement, CHIANG 
Kal-sHEK has _ repeatedly 
excoriated the Northern military leaders 
as representing only selfish ends and 
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in no sense upholding a popular cause. To 
ally himself with them would be an 
effectual about face from this point of 
view. On the other hand, from a military 
standpoint, little fault could be found 
with such an alliance. Probably Cu1anc 
is not strong enough to break up the 
Hankow Government alone by force of 
arms, and an alliance with the Northern- 
ers might furnish the needed supplies. 

The beleaguered International Settle- 
ment and French Concession at Shanghai 
have been freed from much of the early 
tension which came as a result of the 

. retreat of the Northern 
At Shanghai fo +ces and the taking of the 
city by the Nationalists. Undoubtedly, 
were CHIANG to make his peace with the 
Northerners, it would mean a step to- 
ward that return to normalcy which is so 
earnestly desired by the foreigners resi- 
dent in the great city at the mouth of the 
Yangtze. A truce there would pave the 
way for a consideration of the reforms in 
administration which the Nationalists 
have claimed were the aims of their 
revolutionary enterprise. 

Meanwhile, the Communists at Han- 
kow have given the high command of 
their military forces to FENG Yu-HsIANG, 
the famous Christian general. FENG’s 
Communistic sympathies 
are now, of course, an open 
secret. Moscow gave sup- 
port to his last great drive which so sorely 
threatened the supremacy of Cuanc Tso- 
LIN, the Manchurian war lord, and since 
his defeat Fenc has been biding his time 
in Mongolia and Moscow. Now, appar- 
ently, he is expected to bring his legions 
to the assistance of the Hankow Com- 
munists. Just how successful he will be in 
such a move remains to be seen. For the 
Northern forces divide the line between 
him and Hankow, and without adminis- 
tering a smashing defeat, he can hardly 
gain the capital of the Government he 
now professes to support. Similarly, the 
Hankow Reds are at present cut off from 
Russia, and it is doubtful if they will be 
able to receive anything more tangible 
than blessings from Moscow unless the 
military situation is altered. 

Since President Coo.ipcE, despite his 
veto of the McNary-Haugen bill, is eager 
to meet the farmers’ wishes for some sort 
of legislation to alleviate their present 
difficult situation, he is 
said to be considering now 
a farm-relief measure which 
would be acceptable to the farmers. It is 
understood that Senator Cuar.es L. 
McNary of Oregon has talked the matter 
over with Mr. Coo.ipcE and has prom- 
ised to tour the West with a view to find- 
ing out what the farmers’ reaction would 
be. The plan is said to have originated 
with Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, who 
championed the Administration’s Fess 
bill, a farm-relief measure which was 
defeated by the Senate in the first session 


The Christian 
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of the sixty-ninth Congress. Briefly, it 
would provide for an extension of the 
scope already allotted the codperative- 
marketing associations, and grant them 
a $250,000,000 appropriation from Con- 
gress which could be loaned to farmers 
for the purpose of holding farm produce 
if they desired until prices were more 
favorable to its disposal. According to 
Senator Fess, the codperative associa- 
tions would advance the farmer seventy- 
five per cent of the funds necessary to 
finance his holdings. 

The million-dollar libel suit which 
Aaron Sapiro, Chicago attorney and 
organizer of codperatives, brought against 
Henry Forp hes finally ended in a 
miscrial. All the fuss and 
bother of a month’s legal 
battle in Detroit’s Federal 
court came to naught when the defense 
filed with Judge Frep M. Raymonp 
fifteen affidavits, purporting to show that 
one of the jurors was prejudiced against 
Mr. Forp — had, in fact, stated that she 
would never bring in a verdict for him no 
matter how long the trial lasted. On 
April 21, Judge Raymonp granted the 
motion of the defendants and a mistrial 
was declared. SapiRo’s suit was based 
upon alleged libels printed in the Dear- 
born Independent, a weekly paper of 
which Mr. Forp is the publisher. They 
concerned Sapiro’s activities in organiz- 
ing codperatives during which, according 
to the articles, farmers were cheated out 
of a great deal of money. Sapiro 
asserted that his income had suffered. 

J. Ramsay MacDona_p, former Prime 
Minister of England’s first Labor Gov- 
ernment, arrived in New York on April 
15 for a short stay. Mr. MacDonatp’s 

-" trip has nothing but rest 
’ and recreation as its mo- 
on tive, but he has talked 
freely of politics. In his opinion, the 
present Conservative Government of 
Great Britain is incompetent. “The 
affairs of the Government have gone 
from bad to worse under it,” he says. 
“Furthermore, it mishandled the indus- 
trial situation, and this is immediately 
responsible for the industrial disputes of 
the past.” Although he refused to proph- 
esy the immediate return of the Labor 
party to power, he hinted openly at such 
an eventuality. 

From Illinois to the Gulf of Mexico 
the Mississippi River is causing either 
destruction or the fear of it to those who 
live close enough to its banks to know the 
terror it may cause. Mil- 
lions of acres along its 
course have already been 
inundated, and its rise is by no means 
halted now. Added to this great danger, a 
tornado swept through Illinois, Nebraska, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma on April 19, 
killing some fifty persons and injuring 
many more. Some small villages were 
entirely wrecked by its force. 
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The Editor 


T the beginning of this month, when 
Mr. Francis B. Ierardi had pub- 
lished the first issue of the Weekly 

News, a free magazine printed in Braille 
for blind readers, we wrote editorially — 
in THE INDEPENDENT for April g: “ Bring- 
ing the World to the Blind” — in praise 
of the enterprise and congratulating the 
editor of the new paper, himself blind 
since boyhood, on the splendid idea behind 
it. As we stated at that time, our depart- 
ment, “What the World Is Doing,” 
formed the textual basis of the Braille 
journal. But we hasten to disclaim 
responsibility for the cordial reception 
which it has received from those who have 
read it. It goes without saying that we are 
gratified to receive the following letters, 
so kindly sent in to our office; but we are 
even more gratified to find in them a well- 
deserved tribute to Mr. Ierardi and his 
colleagues. 

This generous letter from Franklin, 
Massachusetts, was most warmly re- 
ceived; but here, again, we defer to the 
Weekly News: 


Dear Sir: 

As a former subscriber to your excellent 
magazine for many years, allow me sin- 
cerely and heartily to commend and thank 
you for granting to the Weekly News, a 
new Braille weekly, the right to publish 
in revised Braille for the blind, the sum- 
mary of news printed in your magazine. 
I am in receipt of the first number of this 
new weekly and am certain that it will fill 
a great need among the blind. 

A. W. Dana. 





N the same spirit is this note from a 

Braille reader in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. It is particularly appreciated as 
coming from one of those readers for 
whom the Weekly News has been spe- 
cifically designed: 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion to you for your codperation in making 
the Weekly News such a great success. I 
certainly enjoy it very much and look for- 
ward to its arrival each Tuesday, and read 
it nearly through that night. 

I think Mr. Ierardi is a clever man to 
undertake such a splendid enterprise, but, 
as he said, he could not have accomplished 
its success had it not been for you. Again 
I ask you to accept my deep appreciation 
for the good work you both are accom- 
plishing, and sincerely hope we can enjoy 
it indefinitely, for it’s well worth while. 
QThat makes me think of a quotation: 
“Count that day lost whose low, decend- 
ing sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action 
done.” 
That is the principle you people are 
going on, I know. 
Heten A. CuLBerTson. 








Steps Down 


HE following letter from acorrespond- 

ent in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
whose name we may not include, proves 
beyond a doubt that the new publication 
for the blind is splendidly justifying its 
existence. With such support as this, 
there will be an ever-increasing field for 
the work it is so ably accomplishing. With 
such a reception it is inevitable that funds 
will be forthcoming to extend its now 
limited circulation. 


Dear Sir: 

As a sort of a preliminary, allow me to 
inform you that I am one of a rather large 
group of individuals in this State who are 
deprived of the sense of vision. Now, have 
you guessed what the topic of this com- 
munication is to be? I think you have. 
{Gratitude is in my heart; gratitude deep, 
profound, sincere. I am free to confess that 
I am at a loss as to how to express myself, 
but I do think the least I can do is to try to 
indicate that I, along with a goodly num- 
ber of others here in Springfield, have been 
greatly impressed by the recent com- 
mencement of a paper which we may 
peruse and which—and this is such a 
wonderful thing —is just now possible 
through your unusual generosity. I realize 
that you did not have to give to the pub- 
lishers of our paper the benefit of your 
current events news, and the fact that you 
did it out of your own free will makes it all 
the more acceptable to me, at least. So 
then, you may rest assured that your 
kindness, your fine spirit of codperation, 
both are appreciated here in this city of 
homes, I thank you, and may you want 
to continue in this splendid and helpful 
idea. 

{You understand, no doubt, that there 
are a good many people who do not see 
that are frequently unable to keep in touch 
with the news of the day. To be sure, there 
are some monthly magazines published 
which certainly do help. Yet, without 
meaning to criticize these nice papers 
destructively, they reach us with their 
news items when most of those items are 
either a thing of the past or else have been 
explained by kind friends. Consequently, 
having a weekly publication is a sure step 
in the right direction. I cannot tell you 
how it aids us in a social or conversational 
way, how it gives a most accurate idea of 
events which have just happened, how it 
makes us more independent, and so on. 
All I can do is to tell you that you are 
causing more happiness, making more 
friends, and creating more interest than 
you can ever imagine. 

{I should not have made this such a long 
letter. In fact, I meant it to be but a note. 
However, just let me close with this 
thought. If you believe in that great poet 
and essayist, Emerson, who has written 
concerning the law of compensation, then 
you will have a happy heart. It is better to 
give than to receive, but in giving gener- 
ously, we are bound to receive something in 
return. Thank you again for what you are 





doing for me and so many others. 











America’s Chinese Policy 
Analyzed 
(Continued from page 459) 


The doctrine, embodied in these notes, 
is a fundamental feature of American 
policy, not alone in respect to China, but 
in respect to the whole world. In American 
relations with China, it is fair to say that 
this has been and remains today a fixed 
principle. At the Washington Conference 
the American delegation took the lead in 
effecting the conclusion of treaties and 
agreements giving it definition and 
precision. A departure from its principles 
would involve not alone a breaking away 
from traditional and world-wide policy of 
the United States, not alone a disregard 
of legal and moral obligations in connec- 
tion with the Washington Treaty, but the 
setting of an example which would in all 
probability result in a stampede toward 
the field of free competition in relations 
with China in which several powers 
romped and gamboled between 1894 and 
1899 with the Boxer uprising as one of the 
consequences. 

Moreover, account must be taken of the 
fact that the American people are pos- 
sessed of a peculiarly sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the Chinese people, an 
attitude which is somewhat patronizing 
although benevolent. They regard the 
Chinese as a nation of great potentialities, 
wish them well, believe that they will be 
better off and the world better off if they 
govern themselves, and do not admit that 
they are incapable of self-government. 

Politically the Far Eastern policy of 
the United States has sprung from the 
same root in American thought as that 
from which the Monroe Doctrine sprang. 
In the case of Japan, the policy has had 
satisfactory results. The Japanese worked 
out their own salvation. American policy 
and American assistance — protective 
on the diplomatic side, educational on the 
private side — facilitated their efforts. 
Toward China the United States bears 
the same good will, and in China the 
American people would be glad to see a 
repetition of the political rebirth and 
evolution which occurred in Japan. 

All this means that in regard to general 
principles of policy the scale is heavily 
weighted on the side of America’s pur- 
suing a codperative policy — in so far as 
common interests, including those of the 
United States, of the other powers and of 
China, are concerned. But where the 
issue is one peculiar to another power 
and China, or such that the interest of 
another power is greatly in excess of that 
of the United States; or when there arises 
a question of using force against China 
for purposes other than defense, the 
United States is likely in its codperation 
to function as a restraining influence, as 
a mediator. It may be expected to throw _ 
its influence (Continued on page 476) 
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(Continued from page 475) against aggres- 
sion. It may be expected, if and where 
aggressive action is decided upon, not to 
cooperate. 

Mr. Kellogg has declared that the 
Government of the United States will 
negotiate with China either in conjunc- 
tion with other powers or alone “if China 
can agree upon the appointment of dele- 
gates representing the authorities or the 
people of the country.” Existing treaties, 
he has explained, which were ratified by 
the Senate cannot be abrogated by the 
President, “‘but must be superseded by 
new treaties negotiated with somebody 
representing China and _ subsequently 
ratified by the Senate.” With regard to 
the present crisis and the use of American 
armed forces in China, “American diplo- 
matic and military representatives in 
China are codperating fully with other 
foreign representatives when faced with a 
joint problem such as protection of the 
lives and property of their nationals.” 

President Coolidge is reported to have 
“taken occasion to state that our troops 
are in China solely to protect American 
lives and for no other purpose. They are 
not there to make war on Chinese nation- 
alism, and they will not be pooled with the 
troops of other foreign powers. They will 
coéperate with other foreign powers for 
the specifically limited purpose of pro- 
tecting American lives when codperation 
promotes this end, but there will be no 
‘unified command.’” 

The disposal of foreign armed forces in 
China reflects very fairly the relative 
interests of the various foreign na- 
tions most concerned. Recent figures are 
to the effect that there are in Chinese 
waters 172 foreign fighting ships and 30 
odd naval auxiliaries — transports, col- 
liers, tugs, and similar vessels. Of the 
fighting ships, Great Britain has sent 76; 
Japan, 49; United States, 30; France, 10; 
Italy, 4; Spain, Portugal, and the Nether- 
lands, one each. Forty-five vessels are 
concentrated at Shanghai; 46 are patrol- 
ling the Yangtze; 14 British vessels are at 
Hongkong. 

American naval vessels are in Chinese 
waters and American Marines on Chinese 
soil because there is in China no indige- 
nous authority able to enforce law or 
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maintain order, because it is better to 
provide policemen than to stand opti- 
mistic but impotent in the presence of 
threatened violence. The American Gov- 
ernment has declared its policy clearly 
and unequivocally. Its declared policy is 
consistent with the traditional friendly 
attitude of the American people toward 
China and in line with the consistently 
followed principles which have guided 
American official action with regard to 
China. Its actions are in conformity with 
its declarations. It has moved to prevent, 
not to encourage conflict. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 460) 


figures on the bathing predilections of a 
Congressman. Saturday night, however, 
appears the general rule of the vast 
majority. 

Investigation of the debate which put 
over the House office-building extension 
reveals the argument running through 
every proponent’s speech that more office 
space would increase the efficiency of the 
members. Real opposition to the measure 
reduced itself to a fear that some constitu- 
ents might feel that a local post office or 
Federal building was more important than 
a swimming pool in which their Represen- 
tative might disport himself. If a member 
ventured to oppose the extension on this 
score he was met with the retort voiced 
by Representative Meyer Jacobstein of 
Rochester, New York, “Does not the 
gentleman think that if we increase the 
efficiency of our own work we are thereby 
working for our constituents?” (Applause.) 

But it remained for Representative 
John Q. Tilson of Connecticut, Republi- 
can floor leader, to remove all obstacles. 
He pictured the mental distress of a mem- 
ber who was forced to work in a room 
where a typewriter was being pounded or 
to converse in the presence of a stenog- 
rapher, be she a wife, sister, or other near 
relative. “There is no privacy at all,” 
soothed Mr. Tilson; “and what is worse, 
there is no place where a man can do con- 
structive work.” After which sally the 
public printer inserted “(Applause),” 
although the linotyper might well have 
changed it to “(Applesauce).” 

So the measure was carried without 
even a division, much less a roll call, amid 
more (Applause). 

Certainly this bill, which failed this 
year because of the filibuster in the 
Senate, will be enacted by the first session 
of the seventieth Congress. The Senate, 
out of Congressional courtesy, will allow 
the other house to provide such quarters 
for itself as it sees fit. Perhaps the Senate 
may want more lavish offices of its own 
some day. Like the salary grab, it will go 
over in a twinkling of an eye, with every 
member shamefacedly hoping that a roll 


call will be impossible. ts 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


America’s CHINESE Pouicy ANALYZED. 1. Write 
a theme explaining the American Government's 
purpose in sending Marines to China. 2. How many 
of our Marines are now patrolling the International 
Settlement? How many are being mobilized? 
3. Has the China policy of the United States been a 
consistent one? Give your reasons for believing that 
it has, or has not. 4. State the number of American 
residents in China. What proportion are mission- 
aries? 5. Have Americans larger financial invest- 
ments in China than other foreigners? 6. Is the 
China trade of more importance to the people of 
Great Britain and of Japan than to the people of the 
United States? Explain why, or why not. 7. What 
effect did the Hay notes have on the policy of the 
United States Government toward China? 8. Has 
the Far Eastern policy of the United States had 
satisfactory results in the case of Japan? 9. Do 
you believe that America should pursue a codpera- 
tive policy in China? 

Greece Looxs to Her Faruers. 1. Explain 
fullly the connotation of the words “Delphi” and 
“Mecca.” What is the implied connection between 
the two? Why is the adjective “classic” used to de- 
scribe the pilgrims to Delphi? Could it be appro- 
priately used in speaking of the pilgrims to Mecca? 
Why, or why not? 2. Write a brief but colorful de- 
scription of Parnassus as you conceive it to appear 
from your reading. 3. What is the significance of the 
term “Phil-Hellene”’? 4. If you have access to a mu- 
seum or other public building containing reproduc- 
tions of early Greek sculptures, examine these 
specimens carefully, noting any simple designs such 
as those which aroused Mrs. Sikelianos’ interest in 
the arts and crafts of early Greece. Perhaps some of 
you will be interested in working, from these designs, 
other simpler adaptations that would be appropriate 
for a note book on Greece. Notice in the Grecian de- 
signs the prevalence of conventional scrolls repre- 
senting the curling of waves. 5. What is the legend 
of Prometheus? How has Aischylus treated this 
legend? What English poet has taken Prometheus 
as the hero of a lengthy dramatic poem? Compare 
the two treatments of this ancient tale. 6. What are 
the distinctive characteristics of Greek classical 
drama? Compare these with the characteristics of 
modern drama. 7. Find out what you can concern- 
ing the “ Byzantine notation” and the eight musical 
modes of ancient Greece. 8. Follow Mrs. Sike- 
lianos’ example in studying Greek vases and bas- 
reliefs to discover portrayals of dance postures. 
Those interested in physical training may care to 
reconstruct a simple dance based on these postures. 
g. Study, in connection with this article, Keats’ 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn.” How do you visualize the 
urn of which the poet speaks? Is it similar to those 
you find in museums? Of what material is it made? 
How large is it? What is its color? Its shape? Look 
through the lines of the poem for helpful hints. 
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O American in private life ever 
attained such world wide fame 
and respect as Charles William 

Eliot. Of the varied interests of his career 

two great enthusiasms gripped his whole 

life. One was the development of Harvard 

University, and the other the develop- 

ment of that great extension of university 

training — Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 

Books. (The Harvard Classics.) 


Many years ago Emerson said, “Would 
that some charitable soul, after losing a 
great deal of time among the false books 
and alighting upon a few true ones, 
would name the ones which made him 
happy and wise.” 


Now Everyone Can Be Well Read 


How can the busy man or woman nowa- 
days know how to choose from the great 
mass of writings which the ages have in- 
herited? In the Harvard Classics the 
vexing problem is solved, wonderfully 
solved. In this great library, Dr. Eliot 
‘ has assembled the finest achievements of 
302 immortal authors, the books that 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot for 
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Harvard University, Editor 
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the intellectual vision. From the millions 
of books that have been written, he has 
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books that every man and woman must 
know to be well read. 


All the great thought that influences 
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ence in the lives of many am* © men 


and women who have not ha 

leges of a college education. But-— and 
this is of significant interest—thou- 
sands of college graduates all over the 
country, own, treasure and read the Har- 
vard Classics. The Five-Foot Shelf not 
only brings wisdom into busy lives. Not 
only do these books make men think 
straight and talk well. They serve the 
even greater purpose of spreading happi- 
ness, the happiness which comes from 
fine reading and deeper understanding 
of life. 


And now these fifty volumes of absorb- 
ing, profitable essential reading are 
brought within easy reach of everyone. 
The famous Collier plan enables you to 
enjoy these great books while you are 
paying for°them in convenient monthly 


sums. 











